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A 
HOUSE | 
FOR ALL THE YEAR 


BY 


HARRIET 


McCormick shows an exception- 

ally fine adjustment of design to 

location. Buena Park, though ly- 
ing well within the limits of the city of 
Chicago, and assuming every day more of 
the town look, is yet the first of the long 
string of suburbs, which stretches north- 
ward from the crowded city along the 
beautiful shore of Lake Michigan. Though 
apartments and closely built houses are 
encroaching upon old park-like home- 
steads near the railroad stations and 
along the Sheridan Road, the houses 
nearer the lake still demand more room. 
They stretch out amply over the ground, 
surrounded with a suburban luxury of 
green grass and fine old trees, and their 
broad verandas and shady lawns invite 
one to the outdoor life in summer as 
hospitably as their large living-rooms, 
with open fireplaces, suggest the cosier 
welcome of winter. Behind some of 
these streets the city already begins to be 
remote, and from them the sand stretches 
uninterruptedly down to the curving, 
white-crusted waves of the great lake. 
Here, although “only twenty minutes 
from town,” as the advertisements as- 
sure us, one may achieve a measure of 
country life. 

To be sure, some of these owners of 
large houses and spacious lots have not 
discovered the secret. They are con- 
firmed in town habits; their houses show 
too little appreciation of sun and air, and 
Vol. XIV. No.6. 
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their verandas stand close to the street, 
with not a bush or vine to screen the 
occupants from the curious gaze of pass- 
ers-by. To such as these the McCor- 
mick place is an object-lesson, for here, in 
a corner lot, and only a few yards from 
two streets, one may be quite shut off 
from the world; one may even escape into 
a tangle of nature’s own forest, and cut 
one’s way through thick underbrush, 
like the red man of long ago. 

The designer -of the house, Mr. I. K. 
Pond, confesses that the opportunity 
offered by this wooded, sloping, sharply 
cornered lot was particularly inviting to 
him. “The lot was providentially planned 
for a house like that,” he remarked, 
“and the house was planned for the lot. 
The slope of the ground downward toward 
the streets was a plain invitation to set 
the house high, to shape it like a right 
angle with an entrance at the inner angle, 
and to fill out its square with a little 
terraced and balustraded lawn. At least 
that is the way we read and accepted the 
invitation. After that there was still 
room for the graceful slope of the grounds 
downward to the sharp angle at the street 
corner, for many of the fine old trees. and 
for that pleasant playground and little 
forest tangle at the rear. The design of 
the house, you see, is severely simple, 
because we relied for decorative effect 
upon the varied greens of vines and trees 
and bushes, and the bright colors of well- 
placed flowers—upon the setting, in short. 
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And this 
pinkish, 
roughish 
brick, with 
rather heavy 
lines of. mor- 
tar, was cho- 
sen because it 
made a pleas- 
ant, warmly 
toned back- 
ground for the 
luxuriant veg- 
etation. When 
the house was 
building, peo- 
ple criticised 
its bareness, 
not knowing 
how much we 
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expected na- 
ture and land- 
scape art to 
do for us in 
adorning it 
and tying it 
together ; but 
now that two 
or three years 
have passed, 
and the bushes 
and creepers 
are growing 
well, the place 
begins to at- 
tain the effect 
we foresaw.” 

It is a beau- 
tiful and most 
home-like 
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effect—this which the owner and architect 
so happily agreed upon and arranged for. 
From the opposite side of Buena Avenue 
the grouping is particularly good, and 
one gains that impression of a hospitable 
welcome, combined with seclusion, behind 
the gates which are so rare in our suburban 
architecture. One wonders, sometimes, 
why so many Americans live in the 
suburbs, since their grounds lie wide open 
to the public, protected from the side- 
walk by not even a bush or a hedge, and 
since even their verandas overlook the 
hard and dusty street with searcely a 
creeper to screen them. If one may not 
have one’s garden for one’s own, why not 
live in town? One’s grounds should be 
made to live in as well as one’s house; 
they should offer every potent inducement 
for the out-of-door life. They should be, 
at least in part, cut off from the street, 
if not by high walls or opaque fences, 
which the laws or customs of many sub- 
urbs forbid, then by thick bushes, which 
may make quite as impenetrable a screen. 
They should have an entrance—some 
kind of a gate between high posts—to 
mark the bounds between public and 
private property, to say “Peace!” to the 
incomer weary of the world. And within 
there should be benches and easy garden- 
seats, hammocks in season, sunny stretches 
for cool days, and the thick shade of trees 
for warm ones; a garden not too fine for 
hostess and guests to dig in, if they like 
the healthful feel of the earth; rough tables 
which may urge them to write and sew and 
serve meals out of doors; and if possible, 
there should be the plash of water—a tiny 
rill or fountain, if nature refuses more— 
to add the blessing of its musie and cool- 
ness. We go abroad to admire the gar- 
dens of Italy, of Holland, of England, 
which, differ as they may in other quali- 
ties, all offer to the senses this sweetness 
of seclusion, this quietude, this peace. 
And then we return to our bare unten- 
anted slopes of velvet lawn, and plant 
not so much as a group of bushes on them 
to shut out the public gaze and give us a 
taste of that old-world quietness. 

The McCormick place, then, from its 
very gateway, is a cosy retreat from the 
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world. From the square brick colonial 
posts a light wire fence surrounds the 
lot, behind which bushes are growing 
which will thicken with every year. The 
walk passes below one side of the little 
terraced lawn, against whose stone balus- 
trade tall red flowers rise symmetrically. 
Two or three steps lead to the entrance in 
the corner, on the level of the terrace, and 
of the covered veranda, which, screened 
by vines and sweetbrier from the street, 
makes an out-of-door room in front of the 
library—a room roughly furnished for 
comfortable daily use. In summer, of a 
fine day, it is difficult to go indoors, and 
perhaps the hostess will bid us linger here 
in a hammock or hickory arm-chair, and 
drink a cup of tea while the afternoon 
sunshine filters through the leaves. Or 
perhaps she will lead us down to a group 
of fine old oaks which shade the house at 
the east, or show us the children’s play- 
ground at the north, with its high trees 
and its little wild tangle for their imagina- 
tions to grow savage in. 

If, however, we enter the house at 
that inviting doorway, the indoor life 
claims us with its own fine charm. The 
square entrance hall is finished in dark 
oak, and through an archway opposite 
the front door is a dainty little reception- 
room lit by west windows at its octagonal 
end. The woodwork here is dark ma- 
hogany, severely simple in design, and 
the walls, like those of the hall, bear a 
paper richly blue, with undertones of 
green and purple—one of the most beau- 
tiful wall-papers ever offered to a public 
which accepts so many atrocities. 

Here we pause only a moment, but in 
the library, or living-room, it is easy to 
linger for hours. This large room de- 
mands the full width of the front wing of 
the house with its pleasant south expos- 
ure. Here the wainscoting, low book- 
cases, and furniture are also dark mahog- 
any, of a tone which leads harmoniously 
into the rich crimsons of the beautiful 
Morris tiles at the large fireplace. The 
small surfaces of wall-paper are striped in 
two soft tones of green, and the large, thick 
rug, which covers most of the floor, is also 
green. The books in their cases, the 














etchings, ornaments, bronzes, ete., e1 
phasize and relieve these reds and greens 
so that the color effect of this room is ver) 
successful. 

One distinctive feature of this roon 
a point in which it differs from most othe 
rooms of the kind—is the height of the 
small windows in the western half of it 
south wall, the effect of indoor seclusio1 
which is here attained. A large mahogany 
table separates this western end of the 
room from the eastern, and one who 
writing at it, or reading in one of the 
arm-chairs behind, has only lofty glimpses 
of the greenness out of doors. Evidently 
the owners wish to shut out all distraction 
from this sacred cornet? 


thoughts and their 
room is lit chiefly from the large east win 
dows at the other end, and the doubl 


lents beyond the 


to be quite seyV- 
ered from the world, and alone with their 
books. Thus the 


ROOM 


loor at the south which opens on the 
reranda. This door neighbors the fire- 


place, around whose blazing logs quite a 
large circle may be formed of a winter 


vening, without interfering with the stu- 
broad table. The 
irniture is chosen with fine taste its 
raceful lines of mahogany and the occa- 
onal greens of its upholstering com- 
leting the room without crowding it. 
The dining-room occupies the east 
ing. It also is done in mahogany and 
reen, but the tone of the woodwork 
lighter than in the library, and the 
reens are more pervasive. A large bay- 
indow, toward the east, gives a sunny 
orninge weleome. One of the most 
ifted decorators who ever came to Chi- 
azo used to say that there were two 
aces in every man’s house where morn- 
sunshine was an absolute necessitv: 























if it did not brighten his bath-room and 
his breakfast-table he could not expect 
to be put in tune for the day. In this 
house one may have at a summer break- 
fast not only the morning sunshine, but 
all the breezes as well, for a square 
screened veranda opens from the dining- 
room at the northeast, furnished with an 
out-of-door table and chairs. Here all 
meals are easily served, when the weather 
permits, as there are electric lights for 
the dinner-table when the evenings length- 
en. This veranda has all the cosiness 
and seclusion of a room, for the house 
bounds two sides of it, and a brick wall 
three feet high, the other two; while 
through the screening above this the 
leaves of trees and creepers completely 
veil the street. To the west of it the 
kitchen and other servants’ quarters 
occupy the north end of the house. 
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The second story is approached from 
the hall by an oaken stairway with two 
landings, from the first of which open 
westward a well-lit lavatory and a coat- 
closet. Everywhere there is a profusion 
of light, plenty of windows welcoming the 
sun. The large corner bedroom, over 
the library, is daintly papered with plain 
apple-green, and the tiles of its chimney 
are yellow. Its hard-wood floor, brass 
bedsteads, and light furniture give it a 
bright and cheery look, and its generous 
dressing-rooms and bath are refreshing 
in their delicate whiteness. The large 
nursery, over the dining-room, is papered 
in rosy pink with a flowery border, and 
the fireplace has flowery pink and green 
tiles. A little west bedroom, done in 
blue, a children’s bath-room, and the ser- 
vants’ rooms at the rear complete this 
storv. 


On the third floor, 
pretty guest-rooms and a bath 
ly furnished, with 
good old patterns on the floor. 
nursery is a large playroom, 
billiard-room, done 


in olive oreen. 


Michigan may be seen only two or thre 
blocks away; at present there are but fe 
houses between to obstruct this beautiful 
view of many-colored waters 
front veranda, also, one may always look 
Buena Avenue 
lake—surely the most changeful sheet 
water in the work 
capriciously varie 
of old trees exten¢ 
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bevond the 








\ieCormick house; nearer the lake the land 

of more recent formation- 
with serub-oaks and willows struggling 
The shore here is still 
eautifully wild; the waves still curl in 
softly over the sandy beach. 


it conspire together to preserve this 
till undesecrated natural beauty of the 


1 the whole, the McCormick house is 
ne of the most charming residences ever 
y its architects, Messrs. Pond 
Pond, making the most everywhere 





umanely expressive of happy and com- 
table life and generous hospitality. 

















DUTCH 
ROOFS 


By MADELINE 
YALE WYNNE 














HERE are some roofs that attract 
by the happy slope of their con- 
struction; there are others that 
make one exclaim, “I could never 

live under that offensive angle!’ and to 
say it with the same energy that animated 
the voice of the Greek visitor to England; 
she had in her own country seen only the 
open coffin borne through the streets, gar- 
landed with flowers; when she was told 
that the lid of the English coffin was 
closed before burial, she exclaimed with 
horror, “ Why, I could never be buried in 
that fashion! I couldn’t breathe.” 

Why is it that so many houses are 
capped with such ugly roofs? Why can- 
not the roof be in harmony of line with 
the walls, with the landscape, and with 
itself? Why should not its proportions 
and slope suggest restfulness, stability—be 
indeed the development and spreading 
out of the roof-tree? 

Within an hour’s ride of New York, by 
train, there is a region that was settled 
by the Dutch, and where their descendants 
still live in the houses built by their fore- 
fathers. 

The Palisades of the Hudson have 
ended a mile or two below here; the im- 
pressive pillars no longer guard the river’s 
edge; the immense piles of detritus, worn 
from the trap-rock by frost, rain, and all 
the rusting processes of time that we 
are wont to ascribe to the tooth of the 
devourer, these masses have given place 
to a river beach whereon the boat and 
the bath-house find lodgment. 

The mountain has moved back and 
given scant foothold to the river road, 
while to the steep sides of the hill the 











houses of the new-comers cling like the 
nests of some bold birds. 

It is behind this mountain that the 
Dutch elected to settle and live. Here 
they built their houses with the beautiful 
roofs, roofs that slant in their double 
dip down to the gray stone walls that are 
pierced by the deep, wooden shuttered 
windows, and made hospitable by the 
simple double Dutch door. 

Often above this door is a beautiful 
fan-shaped window, and at each side 
a delicately leaded one; in the gable 
end there is also a window round or 
oval. 

The houses are set squarely toward the 
road and near to it, and there is often a 
wing built at either end of the house; 
these wings are generally of a later date 
than the house, and tradition has it that 
all well-regulated Dutch families had four 
children, two daughters and two sons; 
the two daughters were destined as wives 
for the two sons of some neighbor, and 
the two sons likewise married the two 
daughters of this or some other neighbor, 
which symmetrical arrangement necessi- 
tated this orderly building on of additions, 
these offshoots to the right and to the 
left of the parent stem. 

The hipped roofs project generously 
and are often finished underneath in a 
reverse curve, which gives a most pleasing 


impression. Sometimes the eaves are 
wide enough to allow of a flooring 
underneath, and are supported by 


pillars at the ends and at either side 
of the door. 

Whether the houses are large or small 
the proportions are always attractive and 
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the distinguishing touch is given by 
Dutch roof, which always makes t 
house seem like a possible home. 

One occasionally sees a very sma 
house of but one room, or at most tw 
but however small, the roof slopes at 
good angle, and the eaves, curving gr: 
ciously outward, dignify and make beaut 
ful the tiniest dwelling. 

The American element has come 
this Dutch region. We have built hou 
—houses with the gingerbread fixings 
a decade ago, and the “ quick-self-raisin; 
house of to-day; we have brought o1 
roofs with us, we have pitched thei 
high and narrow, they pierce the heave 
and our souls also; they cause pangs 
regret that we were not alive to th 
beauty of line and the adequateness of t} 
Dutch roofs that so fitly fill their function 
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that dominate on hilltop and by river’s 
edge; they have their own and _ peculiar 
ugliness and unfitness. 

The Dutch were phlegmatic and essen- 
tially a domestie folk; they built not only 
for themselves and their day, but fur 
those four hypothetical children; the 
houses were planted firmly, the walls were 
of stone, sometimes running into wood 
for the second story. There was diversity 
enough attainable in the proportion and 
distribution of the windows, and if there 
be monotony, at least it is the monotony 
of beauty. , , 

The Yankee’s voice, like his roof, is high 
pitched, his building is for the day and 
hour, his aim is to get through and to go, 
to move on to the next opening. Doubt- 
less this is well, but his roofs are ugly. 

\ Duteh family living in one of these 

old houses had one of the 























TWO SMALL DUTCH 


and harmonize so well with the 
green rolling country 

In all charity, one can but 
conclude that there is 
necessity for ugliness in the 
machine-prepared lumber of our 
day, and that beauty and utility 
must part company 

Of course I am speaking of 
the smaller houses and homes, 
not of the mansions and castles 


some 


names that abound in the re- 
gion; it was in keeping with 
Tappan Zee andSpuytenduyvel. 

The head of it was a man of 
accumulated means, and he 
kept his wealth in that bank 
that never breaks nor suspends 

-the stocking. 

His days were divided be- 
tween the light work of the 
farm and that meditation 
that comes of middle age and 
prosperity. i 



































A DUTCH ROOF 


One morning in very early spring, 
when the sun had a gentle warmth and 
the ice was still forming on the pools at 
night, this Dutch farmer went to the barn 
to feed the creatures; his morning’s work 
being done, he, as was his wont, sat down 
in the sunny barn-door, opening to the 
south, and filling his pipe he fell into a 
Dutch reverie, which is a mighty thing. 

There he sat, replenishing his pipe from 
time to time, till the sun told him that 
it was near to his midday meal-time. 

The door was on the side of the barn 
away from the house, just the place where 
one could not be disturbed by the activi- 
ties of the house. 

Knocking the ashes from his pipe and 
emerging from his reveries, he walked 
around towards the house. Behold! there 
was no house there; he rubbed his eyes, 
but he could not rub his house into being; 
the Rip of old was not more bewildered 
after his nap. He had walked out of his 





house at nine o’clock in the morning, he 
returned at twelve and his house was not. 

While he had smoked and ruminated 
his house had caught fire and had burned 
to the ground, so far as woodwork was 
concerned; the stone walls alone remained, 
the cellar was full of smoking débris. 

His first thought was of his treasure, the 
one in the stocking, the second thought 
was of his wife, that treasure in the flesh. 
He was assured that the last was safe at a 
neighbor’s, but what of the other! 

Lighting his pipe he sat down by the hot 
ashes of his home, and for the day and 
night he sat there, meditating on his loss. 

He might be sitting there still but that 
a neighbor told him that the treasure 
was safe at a friend’s house. 

Of such leisurely stuff was the Dutch 
settler made, and nervous prostration was 
not known to him. The man, however, 
that builds and lives under an inverted 
V has and deserves to have nerves, 
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Cement Reproductions by W. R. Mercer, Jr. 


By OLIVER COLEMAN 











RATHER unusual example other monumental work; but unlike so 
great artistic talent, existing i many good men and true, he does not 
two brothers, is shown in tl mope about disconsolate, because such 
Messrs. Mercer, of Doylestown, commissions do not come to him twelve 
Pa. The elder, Mr. Henry C. Mercer, times a year. Monumental work is all 
very well known very well in its 
to readers of place, but a 
the House beauty-loving 


BEAUTIFUL, 
the originator 
of the Mercer 
tiles, and _ be- 
sides being a 
potter of great 
skill, he in 
the front rank 
of archeolo- 
gists, and cu- 
rator of the 
museum at the 
University of 
Pennsylvania. 
I have but 
recently de- 
scribed, at some 
length, his work 
and talent. The 
younger, Mr. 
W. R. Mercer, 
Jr., has also de- 
veloped a fas- 
cinating line of 
work, and 
already begin- 
ning to make 
his name as 
broadly known 
as that of his 
brother. By 


IS 


is 


is 


profession a sculptor, he 
Paris and Munich, and yet seems to have 
entirely escaped 
of the “new art” 
the “secession” in the second 


doubt that Mr. 


commission to execute an heroic statue of 


“General Grant 


people is not 
satisfied with 
monuments 
alone. There 
are so few of us 
who are privi- 
leged to live in 
close daily com- 
munion with 
statuary, and 
yet we all crave 
more and more 
each year some 
beauty in our 
daily associa- 
tions, our 
household gods, 
as it were. The 
Renaissance 
peoples were 
not satisfied to 
have Coligni’s 
statue in their 
market- place, 
and Angelo’s 
ceiling in their 
chapel: they 
craved more 
than this— 
craved beauti- 
ful marble 
ounts in their forecourts; craved beau- 








RAVENNA 


“LES 


TURT 


was educated in 


iful flower-pots for their fragrant 
the frivolous influences shrubs, beautiful golden utensils for 


in the first place, and of 
I have n 
accept a 


heir tables, jewels in chased settings for 
heir ladies’ adornment; craved every- 
thing to be beautiful which they saw or 
ouched or used. If one be at heart with 
the second Renaissance, one must also, in 


Mercer 


would 


at Appomattox,” or any 
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A ROMAN GARDEN LAMP IN 


THE NATIONAL 
MUSEUM, MUNICH 


these modern days, crave as eagerly for 
all things to be fair and comely. Mr. 
Mercer has evidently so desired, and with 
the wisdom of experience and travel he has 
not vainly attempted to better the work- 
ers of the past. There they are in Italy 
and France, models innumerable, not to 
be equaled for perfect accordance to the 
use at hand. Lesser men, ignorant of 
the past, will bring forth new designs for 
very old objects, just as the half-educated 
physicist or mechanic will waste his for- 
tune or his life in 
attempts to invent a 
“ nerpetual-motion 
machine, ” 

Mr. Mercer has 


reproduced, copied, 
adapted, and reduced 
designs for flower- 


pots, columns, founts, 
and similar objects 
from the ancient 


A FLOWER-POT WITH DESIGN FROM A BYZANTINE 


SARCOPHAGUS 
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work of Rome, Byzantium, and Athens. 
He has done this tastefully, with good 
judgment and a trained intelligence. See, 
for example, the flower-pot from a Byzan- 
tine sarcophagus, this is clever adapta- 
tion. A design made for a burial re- 
ceptacle on a large scale is reduced and 
transferred to a garden ornament, but 
quite successfully, as one may see; or the 
garden lamp from Rome after an original 
in Munich; how suitable for a garden 
ornament still. Of course, no one could 


use it longer for a lamp, but what a 
satisfactory urn it 


makes! Yet Mr. 


FLOWER-POT 


Mercer is 
not tied up 
to reproduc- 
tions, for the 
“Bust of 
Satyr” is his 
own work, 
original, and 
very fine and 
strong. A 
sinister ex- 
pression 
surely isJthat upon this face in 
the garden of his home in 
Doylestown, and yet so full of 
traditional feeling that one feels 
the presence of a wood-sprite. 
Mr. Mercer’s medium is of in- 
| terest also, the bust I take to be 
m of terra-cotta, but the other ob- 
jects are of artificial stone or 
cement. The manufacturers of 


A FLOWER-POT WITH 
ROMAN FIGURES 
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so-called “ Portland cement” have 


excellence, that mixed with equal pai 
of sand 


very 
such 
quite 
cer 

sona 


raw 


yeal 


He re 
ing; 


the 
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1 the product to such a high pitch of 
; sand, or even with two or three parts 
t will gradually become quite as hard as 


i natural stone. For architectural purposes, 


lumns, lintels, and protruding ornaments, 
ld has lately been developed, and Mr. Mer- 
ntroduces the material to the more _per- 
indicated by the illustrations. 


HISTORIC HOMES AND 
THEIR OCCUPANTS 


HOLYROOD AND LOCHLEVEN 


By JUDITH CHAFFEE 


raveler to Holyrood, his mind’s eye filled 
eager imagination of its romantic charms, 
heart stirred with its historic associations, 
doubtless feel something of Scotland’s 
y chill settling on mind and body as he 
gged and somewhat unlovely walls, sacred 
be with ecclesiastical and temporal tra- 
the time of the Scotch King David. 
nt of that king, the abbey of Holyrood 
richest in all Seotland, counting its 
rain, poultry, and meat-stuffs in such 
at its wealth increased from year to 
became the natural site for a palace 
ld enjoy the sacred protection of the 
ell as certain civil privileges from its 
market lands devoted to public use. 
James \., in 1528, built a circular tower 
of the rectangular structure then stand- 
tis said that as late as the close of the 
ntury his name might still be seen at 
a niche in the northwestern tower. 
ury Stuart, his name, though cut in stone, 
survive the mystery of her enigmatic 
ystery which Scott regarded as insolu- 
his day; one which, in spite of floods of 
| on it from the discovery of letters and 
vhose existence was hardly suspected in 
remains, after nearly four hundred 
ewhat less vital, not less interesting, in 
the complexness of human nature. 
arkable how closely intertwined is the 
lary Stuart with Scottish tradition and 
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history. Her frequent and in- 
trepid journeys from point to 
point of her turbulent realm, 
usually on horseback, and often 
in haste by night, rendered many 
stopping-places necessary, and 
scarce a castle in Scotland but 
has its reputed Queen Mary’s 
bedroom, searce a gallery but boasts its 
reputed portrait or relic of her presence. 
If the modern visitor to Holyrood feels 
a chill of disappointment for which its 
picturesque and mountainous surround- 
ings can scarcely console him, how much 
more forlorn must it have appeared to 





From the painting by Carl Piloty 
MARY STUART RECEIVING THE DEATH SENTENCE 
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Mary, when, a young widow 
of nineteen, leaving behind 
her the beauty and sunshine 
of that French court, where 
the traditions of Francis I. 
yet lingered, she arrived in 
gray Edinburgh, an Edin- 


MARY STUART’S BEDROOM 


burgh whereJthe3denunciations of John 
Knox fairly clouded the atmosphere. 
But Mary had a good courage or else 
the know-nothing-fear-nothing daring of 
youth. She felt sure she should win 
love from the canny Scotch. She had 
won it from all she had lived with 
heretofore, except her mother-in- 
law, Catherine de Medici; and had 
she not come with a longing for 
peace to live among her own 
people? and was not everything 
poetic and romantic in her favor? 

In her day the palace extended 
farther to the south than now. 
Fronting eastward, it had within 
five spacious courts, a great stair- 
case and state apartments, and 
a great gallery on the north, 150 
feet long and 28 feet wide. Those 
young eyes must have dwelt curi- 
ously enough on the long line of 
portraits of Scottish kings, rudely 
royal and somewhat rudely pic- 
tured, which then lined its walls. 
Many old features of the castle 
were destroyed by soldiers, parts 
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were burned in Cromwell’s time, but the 
apartments of Queen Mary, shown in 
the northwest tower above a strong 
gothic-arched gateway, are probably 
those she really occupied. So small, 
so dark, so cheerless are these rooms, 
judged by modern standards of comfort, 
that the fact that a famous queen once 
lived in them disrobes her somewhat of 
her royalty, and recalls a passage of Ste- 
venson in his essay on John Knox. “It 
sounds a little vulgar, as the past will do 
if we look at it too closely. We could not 
let these great folk of old into our drawing- 
rooms. Queen Elizabeth would positively 
not be eligible for a house-maid.” 

Good cheer was once offered in these 
gloomy halls, nevertheless, when the young 
queen, with her four attendant Marys, 
sought to enliven the cares of state with 
the dances and mummeries then enjoyed 
freely in Catholic countries, but more or 
less frowned upon in Protestant ones. 
Poetry, music, dancing, and feasting were 
encouraged by this lively Stuart queen, 
and, though state ceremonials were faith- 
fully observed, there was plenty of mirth 
by way of relaxation. Her twenty-first 
birthday was celebrated at Holyrood, the 
morning being devoted to a long religious 
service in honor of the Virgin Mary, the 
evening to a grand ball at which the Queen 
danced so much that she was seriously 
ill for days afterward. But affairs of state 
were conducted as usual from her bed- 
chamber. Here, learning that Elizabeth 
had sent her letters and a fair diamond, 
she had an interview with Randolph, 
who had broueht from England’s queen 
that diamond cut in the shape of a heart, 
which was to be a pledge of perpetual 
good will between the cousin queens. 

“She showeth me the ring upon her 
finger,” writes Randolph. “‘Well,’ saith 
she, ‘two jewels I have that must die 
with me, and willingly shall never out of 
my sight,’ and showeth me a ring which, 
she saith, ‘ was the king’s, her husband’s.’ ” 

Five years later Queen Mary, harassed 
by state cares, husbands, battles, murders, 
sudden deaths, and imprisonments, sent 
back the pledge to Elizabeth with a letter 
both pathetic and tactful. 
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“T am now forced out of my kingdom, 
and driven to such straits that, next to 
God, I have no hope but in your goodness. 
I beseech you, therefore, my dearest sister, 
that I may be conducted to your presence, 
that I may acquaint you with all my 
affairs... .. To remind you of the rea- 
sons I have to depend on England, I 
send back to its queen this token (the 
ring) of her promised friendship and as- 
sistance. ” 

How Elizabeth redeemed the pledge, 
with eighteen years’ imprisonment of 
Mary, and decapitation as a finishing 
touch, is a matter well known to history. 

At one of the brilliant entertainments 
at Holyrood, Mary introduced a French 
jest, the Feast of the Beau. The Beau, 
hidden in a twelfth-night cake, gave 
royal powers for the night to its lucky 
finder. Mary Fleming, one of her four 
ladies in waiting, dressed in regal robes, 
was the fortunate mock-sovereign, and 
Mary Stuart, with good-natured delicacy, 
refused to wear jewels that night, that 
her loved maid might be without a 
rival. Poor John Knox! As feast after 
feast was given. sometimes by Mary to 
the lords, sometimes by the lords to 
Mary, now from pure love of pleasure, 
and again to cover up a suspicious watch- 
fulness ever on the alert between them, 
poor John Knox held up his hands in 
horror at these goings-on. Fiery denun- 
ciations poured from him, but, sent for to 
attend the queen at Holyrood, he finds 
her, one stormy November morning, 
seated in the large audience-room in the 
warmth of blazing fires, gowned in white 
and attended by the four Marys, busy at 
her embroidery. Knox objected from the 
pulpit to women, more strenuously than 
in daily life; and, disarmed by the Queen’s 
gentleness, her wit, and perhaps her 
beauty, he so far weakened in his attitude 
as to admit that a woman naturally good 
might be misled by wicked counselors. 
But such festivities as those of a certain 
Shrove Tuesday, at Holyrood, when, in 
exuberant gayety, the fun-loving queen 
and her women dressed as cavaliers, 
Mary the most fetching of them all, and 
her courtiers changed for the clothes of the 
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women, were truly enough to sha 
very pillars of Presbyterianism 
land. 

Holyrood was the scene of Mary 
marriage to Darnley, which was cel 
with vig ent dancing, n asqut 


fires on Arthur’s seat, and fountair 
wine, as well as the distribution of 1 
to the poor and the re lease of state 
oners. A secret marriage had bee 
formed between them three months | 
while they were waiting for a dispe 
tion from Rome, as well a r Eli 
reluctant approval “heer ley was 
mense stature, handsome and 
and the genuineness of Mary’s | 
him is conceded Mary seems 


things, to have loved a wedding, a1 
accustomed to entertain most loya 


Holyrood those of her retinue whi 
matrimonially inclined. Feasting 
cing, masques, and royal gifts 
guished these occasi ns, which Mary 
not only in her household but ever 
afield as the wedding of Bothwell to 1 
Jane Gordon. On this occasion, th: 


festal one at Holyrood, the “ Ki 
Queen made banquet the first day 
the feasting continued five days 
jousting and tournaments.” For 
scene of gayety at Holyrood, a r 
picture comes to mind, and this wi 
ended in unfaithfulness and cruelt; 
Bothwell’s side toward a beautif 
amiable wife, divorce, and the subs« 
unhappy union of Bothwell and the q 
Randolph supplies 7 touch of | 
sO necessary in the tragedy ena 





Holyrood. He had a mocking wit 
his letters to Sir Phili p Sidney seem ] 
if somewhat bitter. Writing of Dai 
a guest at Holyrood, before the stat 


ding, he says: “There is lately come 
us the young and handsome long 
that looked ever so lofty in the ec 
where he went. 
tion the sight of so fair a face daily 


‘our presence may work in our heart 
The last phrase mimicking the royal 
of speech; and he says of Knox, that 
was not so bitter in his preaching 
his marriage to his young wife.” 
see the splendid physical grace a 


I know not what alte 
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happiness of Darnley and of Mary at this 
time, and the terrible reverse picture 
comes at once to mind, of Darnley, lead- 
ing his band of assassins to Mary’s sup- 
per-table, the daggers plunged in the 
cowering, deformed figure of Riccio, his 
= ‘s for pity as the queen tries to defend 
him with her own body, his death, and 
the bitter estrangement between the 
queen and Darnley. What memories 
must have burned between them as they 
stood face to face after. that wild scene of 
murder and reproach—memories of the 
secret marriage at Stirling in the very 
room of the now murdered Riccio; mem- 
ories of love and of hate, and of despair! 

One other picture comes to mind in 
connection with Holyrood, as strange, 
less tragic, and tinged with romance in- 
stead of horror. It was feared that the 
birth of Mary’s infant would reconcile, 

ymewhat, the royal parents. A plot was 
formed by the nobles to slay those lords 
friendly to Mary, and lured by the hope 
of reigning alone, Darnley joined it. 
The life of the queen was threatened, 
and Darnley vibrated between the rebel 
lords and Mary, now torn by some rem- 
nants of affection, now racked by the 
thirst for power. 

On the whole, Darnley seems to have 
decided to adhere to his wife, yet pre- 
tended still to keep faith with the lords. 

[ary was a prisoner in her own palace of 
lolyrood, her enemies holding the keys 
of the palace and her own servants dis- 
missed on her person. It was feared 
she would eseape by night; but, exhausted 
with fears, physically weak and in peril, 

» begged the lords to surrender the keys 
al me restore her personal attendants, that 
she might get sleep. Darnley promised 
to guard against her escape. The lords 
consented, believing it was not possible 
for a woman in her condition to exert 
herself further. The king and queen re- 
tired as usual, but rose at two o’clock in 
the morning. Attended by a faithful 
naid, Margaret Carwood, they waited 
the signal from below, given by Bastian, 
the betrothed of Margaret. When the 
time was ripe, raising the tapestry which 
concealed the secret door, they descended 
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that spiral staircase leading to Darnley’s 
rooms below, down which had been so 
lately dragged the body of Riccio, and 
escaped by a postern to the cemetery of 
the chapel-royal. Five horses and five 
faithful helpers awaited them, and silently 
and fearfully the little cavaleade moved 
off, escaping without difficulty to Dunbar, 
from which point Mary, energetically 
summoning all loyal persons to her sup- 
port, soon regained command of the situa- 
tion. Again is brought to mind the 
reverse of the scene. It is a wedding cele- 
brated at Holyrood a little later, between 
the faithful Margaret and Bastian. Mary 
herself attends it, and personally per- 
formed certain ancient ceremonies for the 
bride, among them that throwing of slip- 
pers and stockings which even the taste 
of to-day has not discarded. Darnley is 
not present; for, being left a semi-invalid 
at a house in Kirk-in-Fields in the charge 
of his usual attendants, he is being blown 
up by gunpowder, or else suffocated by 
his relatives, history being not very de- 
cided as to just what happened, save that 
he was murdered. 

Lochleven Castle, the scene of Mary’s 
imprisonment during fourteen months, 
and of her romantic flight from captivity, 
is a lonely ruin in a lonely waste of waters, 
the haunt of heron and loon, where the 
island on which it stands is overgrown 
with tangled vine and brush. Your boat- 
man will loyally relate the more romantic 
features of history, and the proprietor of 
the transportation business now and then 
refuses the usual fee, declaring “he must 
be permitted to have the pleasure of ren- 
— this little service for Queen Mary’s 
sake.” 

Parts of the castle date to the Pictish 
occupancy of Britain, but the Douglas 
family, whose home was here, and Queen 
Mary, who frequently repaired hither to 
enjoy her favorite out-of-door sports of 
hawking and fishing, lived in a part 
called the new house, the royal apart- 
ments being fitted up with French taste 
and materials. 

Mary’s presence-chamber andj}bed were 
hung with tapestry depicting g hunting 
and hawking scenes. Her bed was made 


like a chapel, of green velvet, fringed with 
green silk,and with a stitched counter- 
pane of green taffeta silk. The board- 
cloth, or table cover, was also of silk- 
lined green velvet, her state canopy of 
crimson satin, gold-figured, and with gold 
and crimson silk fringe. Hersofaand chairs, 
in excellent preservation, may still be seen 
at one of the Earl of Morton’s houses. 
Not so royal, however, were the prison 
lodgings. Her jailer was that Lady 
Douglas whose unsanctified union with 
Mary’s father brought Mary’s half-brother 
into the world, whose jealous enmity to 
her legitimate sovereignty was one cause 
of Mary’s many troubles, and certainly 
the cause of her imprisonment. Though 
her prison walls were low, her jailer and 
she continually sharpening their wits on 
one another, and she under constant 
espionage, waking or sleeping, the queen’s 
outlook from her prison windows might 
have gone far to console an elevated mind 
loving nature for itself. The loch was 
stretched before her, now placid in the 
smiling landscape of summer, now angry 
in the storms of winter. The village of 
Kinross lay on the northeastern plain, 
the picturesque Lomonds, fold on fold, 
stretched to the loch, mountains were in 
front and to the south. Scott pictures 
her as watching nightly for certain sig- 
nal-lights at Kinross, which told her of 
her friends on shore, daily and nightly 
plotting a moment favorable for escape. 
Such a moment arrived; and Mary, dis- 
guised as her own washerwoman, almost 
reached the longed-for shore, when, chan- 
cing to raise her hand to adjust her veil, its 
whiteness was remarked by the oarsmen, 
the queen was recognized and promptly 
delivered once more to the hands of Lady 
Douglas. Her second escape, familiar 
to most readers through Scott’s “Abbot,” 
did not occur precisely as he romantically 
describes it; yet the stolen keys hidden 
under a table napkin while the master was 
dining, the jailers themselves locked in 
the castle while the fugitives made an 
almost leisurely escape, are incidents 
really historic, though the clever boy- 
lover of the queen was not the Roland 
Graeme of Scott’s tale, but a young or- 
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phan sheltered at Lochleven, and known stormy bout was fought in argument be- 
as the Little Douglas. tween Catholic and Protestant; but the 

The Scotch government is said to be tapestry in Mary’s bedroom, and over 
somewhat niggardly in the appropriation that secret door of dreadful memory, is 
of funds for the restoration and main- slowly decaying. Long since have faded 
tenance of her,shistoric castles. Loch- the bright colors of the emblems of Scotch 
leven is a crumbling mass of ruin, s e sovereigns, which once brightened the 
available for any but thegsportsman’s paneled ceiling. Strange; indeed, that 
or romancer’s hunting-grounds; n- individuality, so marked that its color 
tallon, a grander ruin, but filled with characteristics form a subject for eager 
vines in the unroofed chambers wl discussion between Andrew Lang and 
Mary once loved to roam. Stirlir his newspaper critics of our later day, 
slowly sinking to decrepitude, that favor- and furnish material for that writer of 
ite and most beautiful home of the Stuart romance, whose genius so wonderfully 
queen. At Holyrood, still under sl r, delineates the picturesque in history, 
is the audience-room where many a Maurice Hewlett. 


A $3,000 COTTAGE 


By CLAUDE BRAGDON 

PON the doorpost of this | and well-placed openings, and a harmo- 

dwelling the inscription “Pa nious scheme of coloring. 

sed Apta” might appropriately The shingles on the vertical sides of the 

be placed. It is small, but building are laid, as the sketch indicates, 
“fit.” That is to say, it embraces wit in unequal courses, a four-inch course al- 
its snug circumference the major numl ternating with one eight inches wide. 
of those things about a house wv The shingles are stained a soft, warm 
make for ease, pleasantness, and digi gray, while the frieze above (embracing 
of living. The plan is the result of 1 the second-story windows) and the verti- 
more or less successful experiments, cal surfaces of the gables are plastered 
directed towards the securing of with rough-cast, left its natural grayish 
maximum of accommodation for t white without other finish. The window- 
minimum of cost, while not sacrif frames and sash, the cornice, and other 
that elementjof beauty without whicl “mill-work” are painted a verdigris- 
house can ever be made, in any green, and to give importance to the en- 
sense, a home. trance, the front door is painted dark 

The name of the dragon which sta brown or Prussian blue. 

in the road to success in the plannin The entire interior of the house is fin- 
houses of this class is picturesque! ished in cypress, stained a soft green, which 
Here he has been passed by on the ot permits the beautiful grain of the wood to 
side. No picturesque effect, witl show through. The floors are of Georgia 
usual accompaniment of small r pine, stained brown, and the finishing 
tortuous passages, winding stairs, ba} hardware and gas fixtures are of black iron. 
gables, and leaky roofs, has been attempt- All of the interior woodwork is plain, 
ed. The exterior is a straightforward a instead of molded; this costs less; is 
logical outgrowth of a straighforward and easier to keep clean, and displays the 
logical plan, such beauty as the hou wood to better advantage. Everything 
possesses being derived from a well- about the house, in short, is simple, yet 
sidered justness of proportion, good-siz not without a certain distinction, withal. 
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ALL ABOUT CARPETS 








N spite of the increasing taste for 
wooden floors more or less covered 
with rugs, the subject of carpets 
retains its interest, especially for the 

furnishing of the city house, which, occu- 
pied in winter, is kept warmer by the use 
of carpets, and rendered quieter amid the 
multiplicity of city noises. Indeed, the 
use of carpets in the homes of persons of 
moderate means is a luxury of so recent 
a date, that there is something astonish- 
ing in our willingness to abandon it. 
The days are by no means distant when 
most of our ancestors covered their floors 
with straw or herbs, or if of daintier 
tastes, with sweet-smelling rushes, varied 
perhaps by the thrifty economies of 
some energetic grandmother who wove 
her odds and ends into a rag carpet. 

To be sure, the Babylonians. of ancient 
skill in weaving, exported many a quaint 
carpet, made grotesque with fabled ani- 
mals, to Greece and Rome, where, among 
the wealthy, their comfort was dedi- 
cated to the churches, or, more rarely, 
placed under the couch of the guests at 
banquets. Their Persian descendants to 
this day retain the ancient skill, and a 
Persian carpet, though it may be ordered 
to fit a room of any size, is always woven 
in a single piece. In the olden days, car- 
pets were scarcely distinguished from 
tapestries, for their cost was so very great 
that they were, more often than not, 
used to throw over couch or table, or 
hung upon a wall to keep the wind 
away. The origin of the name carpet 
dates back to the Latin word carpeta, 
woolen cloth, through carpere, to pluck 
wool; and the manufacture of such cloths 
under the name of carpettes is men- 
tioned in the records of French monks 
as early as the tenth and eleventh cen- 
turies. 

But in their more modern use they date 
to the reign of Henry IV. of France, at 
the end of the sixteenth century, and it is 


said that their manufacture was intro- 
duced direct from Persia. In half a 
century, that French minister of great en- 
terprise, Colbert, had founded a carpet fac- 
tory at Beauvais, and inducing Louis XIV. 
to purchase the already famous carpet 
works at Gobelin, established them as a 
government institution. So they remain; 
but in 1685 a skilled artisan, persecuted 
in religion and politics, carried his skill to 
England, and being followed by other 
refugees, the English so fostered the in- 
dustry that very soon the English carpets 
outclassed the French in both quality 
and design. 

The first woven carpets known in this 
country were the Scots, or ingrain, and 
were much heralded in the advertisements 
of the New York firm importing them, in 
the Gazette of 1760. It certainly seems 
that the poor are growing richer when we 
read that these were so rare that the 
caller in great houses of that early day, 
finding himself directed to a room with 
carpets, felt he had rushed in where 
angels feared to tread, and tiptoed very 
gingerly about so as not to soil or mar 
them. Yet your washerwoman of to-day 
aspires, and often attains, to the reali- 
zation of a Brussels carpet, and relegates 
the once-prized ingrain to a dark corner. 
By the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, several carpet factories were making 
two and three ply ingrains in this country, 
but until 1840 all weaving of carpets 
everywhere was done by hand-power. 
It was to the inventive genius of an 
American, Erastus Bigelow, that the 
application of power to carpet-looms was 
accomplished. His skill developed its 
use not only in making ingrain, but also 
in Brussels and tapestry carpets, and the 
benefits derived were an increase in 
manufacture from eight to forty yards a 
day in ingrain, and but little less in the 
other kinds; the selvedge, too, was better 
finished, and far greater accuracy in the 
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matching of the patterns could be s¢ 
The process of carpet-making was 
lutionized. 

INGRAINS 


l 


In England, the ingrain carpet i 
Kidderminster, owing to the plac 
manufacture, but the process wa 
Scotch origin which the Kiddermi1 
works monopolized. They are of « 
or woolen warp, with a wool fillir 
pattern not stamped on but ingrain 
the skillful use of threads dyed 
being woven. The pattern on one 
reversed upon the other, but usuall 
such a way that both sides may be 


and as many a pleasing two-toned 
may be found, and the material is w 
able, there is much genuine econo! 
the use of this weave. It is a very I 
purchase, too, for persons of mod 
means, a quality which ought to ap] 


to us more and more as our intellis 
in matters genuinely artistic deve 
Even in carpets it is possible to expt 


individual circumstances with frankr 
and it is doubtful if our surroundings w 
ever be truly picturesque without 
courage to do so. An Axminster ta 
accords but ill with an ingrain purs 
conscience. In rains, the best qual 
is known as extra-super ingrain, and 
is distinguished from a very popula 
less desirable quality known as tw: 
pair supers by the greater number 
warp threads and of filling threads t 
inch. Cotton ingrains are the least dk 
able, cotton and wool mixed product 
better quality, and the all-wool fabri 
best of all. 


BRUSSELS CARPETING 


What stupend 





litical folly wa 





Edict of Nantes, banishing to othe 

all those steadfast, highly skilled arti 
whose products were the special gif 
tasteful manufactun f the Frencl 


tion. At Brussels, in Belgium, the pr 
of making this carpeting was first 
but it spread through French refuges 
England, to Wilton, and its process 
soon open to the world. That which d 
tinguishes the kinds of Brussel 
peting, body and tapestry, is that ir 
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former the worsted is being continually 
mixed while woven into the body of the 
fabric, rendering it more durable, while in 
the latter all the worsted is on the surface 
of the goods. Diversity of color in a 
srussels carpet also tends to increase its 
cost, since each color, when not required 
to appear in the design, must be buried in 
the underside, and when many colors are 
used, greater thickness of the goods is 
necessitated, and must be secured by the 
use in the weaving of many layers of 
thread, each called a frame. Thus a four- 
frame Brussels will show four colors in the 
carpet. In body Brussels all these will 
show more or less on the back of the 
goods, while in tapestry they will not 
show at all. 

Brussels carpet is made firm and stiff 
by the use of glue in the backing threads, 
binding the woof and warp most firmly 
together. The back of tapestry carpet is 
of jute or linen; the surface only is of 
wool, and by an ingenious process of 
weaving and printing combined, but a 
single printed thread is used to form the 
pile, instead of the five or six needed in a 
Brussels, though without any sacrifice in 
variety of color. Of course the tapestry 
carpet is neither so thick nor so durable, 
but its cost is considerably less. It is not 
so likely as body Brussels to hold its color. 
\ Wilton is a variety of body Brussels, 
having the same process of weaving, but 
a plush surface and heavier pile. 


AXMINSTERS AND MOQUETTES 


Axminsters are so called from the place 
where they were first woven in England. 
They were produced in 1755 in imitation 
of the finger-tufted carpets of Persia and 
India, and the hand-made products of 
that early day rivaled the eastern product 
in every desirable quality. A genuine 
Axminster is even now a work of art, very 
costly, and pile at least three-quarters of 
an inch thick. The surface, after being 
woven, is sheared off, admitting a velvety 
depth of tone, and great variety and rich- 
ness of color. 

The Moquette carpet is an American 
imitation of the Axminster, much inferior 
of course in quality, since the latter is 
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only suited to the full purse. Yet a Mo- 
quette is so woven as to be thicker and 
better than an ordinary velvet carpet; 
its coloring may be harmonious, and 
while it may fade unless of excellent 
quality, it is a popular fabric in this 
country, though not well thought of 


abroad. Another name for it is Aristo - 


carpeting. 
CARPETS DE LUXE 


An Axminster weave of the greatest 
richness is Chenille carpet, its weave be- 
ing adapted from that of Chenille shawls, 
and readily made in breadths of any 
desired width. It admits the use of as 
many as ten or twelve different shades of 
color. The Aubusson carpets, originally 
made only in France at the royal factory, 
are woven in one piece like the East 
Indian or Real carpets, and are not only 
of wool, but often silk pile. They must 
be specially designed for the would-be 
purchaser, as, owing to their great cost, 
they are not produced commercially. 
Another variety of art carpet is known as 
the Savonnerie. Like the Aubusson, it is 
woven of silk in one piece, and costs from 
two to five hundred dollars. 


CARPETS HOME-MADE, AND HOMELY 
CARPETS 


This distinction may be clearly under- 
stood when we see, side by side, the rag 


carpet, hand-woven, of pieces sewed to- 
gether, and the carpets of cheap material, 
turned out by the manufacturer. While 
individual rag carpets may be homely in 
the sense of ugly, they are rarely so in 
fact, owing to the personal touch which 
usually characterizes them. Nearly every 
town contains some one who understands 
their weaving, and a judicious selection of 
colors will secure charming results. The 
Germans have a way of knitting rag strips 
on wooden needles, the twelve-inch 
breadths being afterward sewed together, 
side by side. In marvelous contrast to 
this slow method is the use of power 
looms, perfected in 1860, and now having 
a daily capacity of 192,000 yards of in- 
grain and 153,000 yards of other kinds of 
carpeting. But the unattractive, homely 
carpets are those eccentricities of felt, 
rubber, indurated fiber, and of hemp, 
which are used in long halls and on stair- 
ways, which, however serviceable, are 
but rarely beautiful. Hemp carpets are 
very durable, and there is no real reason 
why all these cheap materials should not 
be woven in attractive patterns and pleas- 
ing colors. An exceedingly useful floor 
covering for deadening sounds is made of 
cork; and very heavy oilcloth, called lino- 
leum, is liked for kitchens and passage- 
ways. Hemp and cork carpets deserve to 
be more widely known in this country. 


- 








LACE CURTAINS 





HE amateur in lace-lore, vaguely 
romancing as to its manufacture, 
is likely to confuse the present 

with those earlier days of the in- 
dustry, when the designs of various pat- 
terns were jealously guarded in families, 
and the name of the place where a lace 
was made represented an exclusiveness of 
design and execution no longer prevailing. 
We have changed all that with our modern 
transportation, illustration, and _inter- 
change of thought, and any kind of lace 


may be made in almost any part of the 
world. Let not the modern shopper, 
though she pay half a hundred dollars for 
a pair of Arabian curtains, delude herself 
by any thought of a picturesque Arab, 
bending patiently over her bobbins and 
pillow, or wearing out her eyes with the 
single thread and needle which is used to 
make the other kind of lace known as 
needle-point. Her lace undoubtedly bore 
the conventional export label, “Made in 
France,” and was executed, not in the 
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sanctum of the chimney-corner of a pea 
ant’s hut, but, though hand-made, 
some well-lighted corner of a oreat Fren 
factory. Each scroll, leaf, and flower v 
made separately, and sewed to confor 
to the design by another hand, a fa 
which accounts for the lack of individ 
ality in modern curtain lace, even w1 
not machine made. 
ARABIAN LACE 

Yet many of these curtain laces do re] 
resent the homely industry of women a1 
their young daughters, glad to earn 
shilling or franc in the interval betwee 
agricultural pursuits, or af 


after the bl 
bread and broth have been set aside, a1 
the hardest part of the day’s work is over 
At one time the curtains trimmed wit 
Arabian lace were called Russian, tl 
change being one of name only, to suit t 
demand for novelty. The manufacturer 
buying these bits of linen lace from tl 
peasants, has the same design repeate 
many times in the factory, and whil 
specially designed and executed lace cur 
tains may cost as much as two to fir 
thousand dollars a pair, real lace curtail 
are much cheaper than formerly, and very 
good ones may be bought for fifty to 
hundred dollars. Cluny lace is among t 
higher grades, being made from rath 
heavy linen thread in natural color, a1 
preserving much of the beauty of desig 
for which France and Italy have alway 
been distinguished. It is nearly alway 
used as a border, with insertion, edging : 
plain net of the same coloring and genera 
weight. 
RENAISSANCI 

Battenberg, originally made in G 
many, is now called by the trade Re 
naissance lace, and when really 
designed and executed in a fine braic 
silk, almost as thin as chiffon, has alm 
endless possibilities of delicate beauty— 
and of price, it may be added. Those R 
naissance curtains in which the patten 
covers the entire body of the goods maj 
be executed in a single design, or may be 
made up of panels, flounces with wid 
borders, or with inset medallions, a1 
these should not be hung in pairs, t 
very’ straight, with but one curtain at 
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each window, that the full beauty of the 
pattern may be displayed. Such cur- 
tains have special names, as Bonne femme, 
which may suggest the modest retirement 
supposed to pertain to good women, or 
may be a tribute to the feminine industry 
required to produce them. Another vari- 
ety, executed in upright panels-of lace, with 
a scalloped finish at the lower edge, having 
a broad flounce beneath, is known as the 
Marie Antoinette, name ever linked with 
all that is dainty and elaborate in house- 
furnishings. 
BRUSSELS 
3russels curtains are executed on Brus- 
sels net, the design being applied on its 
surface by cut-out leaflets and flowers, 
also of net. This process involves con- 
siderable hand work, and when accom- 
plished, the design is further outlined by 
a machine-stitched pattern holding the 
applied net in place. The entire curtain 
is then stiffened in a way known only to 
the manufacturers, and by them some- 
what jealously guarded, since on the per- 
fection of this stiffening depends much of 
the beauty of the curtain, and the makers 
often fail or succeed, according to their 
kill in this particular. Next the curtain 
is clipped of its ragged edges by the dex- 
trous hands of women, and after being 
finally dressed and packed, hangs tempt- 
ingly in the shop to wheedle the money 
from the feminine purse. Swiss curtains 
are made by a similar process, the material 
being the heavier muslin instead of net. 
[rish point is like the Swiss embroidered 
urtain, but executed in more elaborate 
, and of much finer material, while 
lace is a kind of glorified Irish 


lesigns 
Colbert 
point. 
FLANDERS 

Flanders and fillet laces are made of net, 
but with the pattern darned in by hand 
with a needle, while antique lace is a 
renuine pillow lace made with coarse 
inen thread. Only laces involving con- 
iderable, if not exclusive, hand-work are 
included under the term real lace curtains, 
and all the laces made at the famous 
Nottingham works in England are imita- 
tions of patterns of hand-made laces from 
all parts of the world, 




















HOW A JAPANESE LADY 
KEEPS HOUSE 


By K. SANO 





studying the reason why Japanese 

women have to depend upon men 

for maintenance and support. While 
there is no field and market open for the 
employment of women labour, talent, and 
enterprise, as there certainly is not in 
Japan to-day, they will have to continue 
in a state of dependence upon the male 
members and relatives of their families 
until there is, or until something turns up, 
and that something is very likely to turn 
up when one considers the mad swirl of 
commercialism that Japan is getting in- 
volved in now. It seems funny, too, 
that fhere is no great demand for Japanese 
female labour, for here in America, we 
know very well they are marvelously 
clever and gifted; but still they are tied 
up by the men in wrapt seclusion and ex- 
clusive conservacy in the confines of the 
house, to doll their life away, arranging 
flowers, cooking rice, and making dresses, 
and devoting their valuable lives to 
educating their children only. 

There are some women teaching in the 
schools, kindergartens, and a few devoted 
to the art of fan-paintings; but beyond 
this, they have no chance to make money 
or secure a position. Unlike the Ameri- 
ean girl, who is a veritable Napoleon of 
business and commerce, she has no 
chance to distinguish herself, as there is 
no field open for her to demonstrate her 
smartness and business acumen. So she 
has to stand to the guns of the old-fash- 
ioned housekeeping of her grandmother, 
and sacrifice the ambitions of her heart 
to the devotion of home, husband, chil- 
dren, and parents, and pose to-day as the 
women of fifty years ago. About twenty- 


This article is the work of a Japanese resident of New 

York. It is printed as it was written, in the belief that 
the point of view and the method of expressing it have a 
quaint charm. 


I: Japan, woman emancipators are 


five years ago several Japanese girls were 
sent by the government to be educated 
at the Boston school. One of them, 
Lady Oyama (wife of General. Oyama, 
now), still keeps her household on the 
old-fashioned plan, notwithstanding her 
splendid education on up-to-date meth- 
ods. Considering these facts, it must be 
very interesting to American ladies to 
get the chance, now and then, of a peep 
into the parlour and kitchen life of a 
dainty little Tokyo belle. 


SOCIAL VISITING 


Her housekeeping methods are medieval 
and antiquated, entirely different to any- 
thing ever seen in America. Japanese 
ladies have no fixed and certain days for 
visiting; they just visit when and where 
the fancy strikesthem. And social inter- 
course seems to be more between relatives 
than outside social friends. In Japan, 
when people make a call they always 
bring a present; they never come empty- 
handed to the house of a friend. The pres- 
ents consist of some kind of candy or 
sweetmeat carried in a little wooden or 
paper box. Sometimes the present is 
fruit or flowers, and sometimes fresh fish. 
Even when a lady visits a sick friend, she 
brings along the everlasting sweetmeats 
and candy, which are of very little use to 
the friend at all. 

ETIQUETTE 

The Japanese are very gay. Some 
writers have described them as the holiday 
people, not without reason, however. 
For they pay few visits, but when they do, 
they stop at least two or three hours, 
and very often they stop nearly a whole 
day. Much time is spent in saluting each 
other, and enquiring after each ‘other’s 
family conditions, etc. The maid greets 
them with a large silk cushion, which she 
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places upon the floor for them to 1 house-cleaning and the dainty fixing up 
upon, and brings in tea, cake, and of the parlour and reception-rooms. A 
smoking outfit, as the hostess will Japanese lady always works together with 
with great politeness, “If you kindly v her servant-maids. And mistress and 
partake of this honorable tea which I maids cover their beautifully ornamented 
humbly serve to you, I will be m and perfumed coiffures with large towels, 
happy, indeed.” And it is the man which they bind carefully round their 
of Japanese etiquette before acceptir heads to protect their lovely hair from 
any refreshment a visitor will refu flying dust, and with silken cords they 
three times. But they stop so late th tie up their long, artistic hanging-sleeves 
the sleepy maids fall half-asleep over tl across their shoulders. 

bowls of fish and rice that they carry Japanese ladies dust first and sweep 
time after time, as they return to tl afterwards, the reverse of American ladies. 
kitchen sleepily wishing that the gu Their dusting implements are composed 


would go home at 
leave them to rest. 





a reasonable time a1 


of strips of soft strong rice paper, fastened 
to a boo rods. Their brooms are made 


The polite social lat guag ee Japan from the delicate soft fine fibres of the 
lady is entirely differ nt the langu underside of the leaf of the palm-tree. 
that she uses to the different member The ladies are somewhat superstitious; 
her family, whi is impossible for us 1 they will not sweep during the prepara- 
translate to give a proper idea of tl tion of the male members of the household 
formation; as they are most extremely to depart for business; the impression 
polite when entertaining. Therefore, tl is, that what they sweep out is never in- 
teaching of etiquette and gentle manne tended to return, and that might apply 
of the Japanese mother to the children o o husband or father; so they never sweep 
cupies much and most of her time always until they have left the house for business. 
in domestic life. A i mg lady has nothing else to 

a llc yecup ; her brain but home life, and the 
hg eae , ppe arance of Japanese houses speaks 

Very little furni bric-a-brac, at well of her housekeeping genius. The 


art goods are kept in a 


They are always sto 
in closets, until certain 


are brought out an 
ranged according t 


season. On the 


room, there is always 
mono (hanging pict 


every few days t! 


in a very artistic 


branches and trees 


vases, as finishing touches 


it has been carefully 
A Japanese lady shov 
cleverness in the artist 


ments around her 
far more beautiful 
accustomed to se 
descriptions that 
her. 


HOUSE-CLI 


The important 
programme of the 
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odwork of the interior of the house is 
ay carefi 


rfectly pure and free from varnishes 

when the} nd paints. After the morning’s sweeping 
uyed and ar- the maid takes a damp cloth and dili- 
fashion, ar ntly rubs and polishes its surface. 
side of t] \fter a year or two of this simple, clean 
autiful kake eatment, its appearance is more beauti- 
I I be fore tl , glossy, and bright than if it had been 
lly arranges, rained and polished in the most ex- 
r, beautifi nsive French fashion, for the natural 


in gracefu eauty and grain of the wood are clearly 
1 room after en at the best advantage. 
al d cleane 
us skill and FOOD STUFFS 
\ Japanese lady does not go to market, 


L hellens ; 
1 hallway nd does not go shopping. The trouble 


pres yen © d time are spared by the fish and vegeta- 
. hes = | the ble dealers coming to the house with their 
y have ar( ock in the morning, and from the 
ick kitchen she orders what she re- 
NING ; 
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ESE 


res for the day’s supply. The food 
1e morning principally rice, fish, and vegetables, 
lady is the to-day they are using, in small quan- 
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tities, beef and pork, which is brought 
round by special butchers. The kitchen 
of a well-to-do Japanese house contains 
large hogsheads of rice, delicious sauce, 
sake (wine), miso, and large rice-straw 
bags of salt and charcoal. .A kitchen in 
Japan stocked like this is said to be a sign 
of prosperity. The miso is a peculiar 
affair that they use in the making of 
soups; it is made from half-fermented rice 
and boiled beans mixed with salt. It is 
said to be very nutritious, and indeed, is 
very wholesome. Japanese believe that 
the miso soup is a cure for nicotine poi- 
soning. 
WASHING 

As there is no accommodation for wash- 
ing inside Japanese houses, it has to be 
done in the back garden; so the ladies 
never participate in this branch of house- 
hold work, as they do in the others. In 
the morning, while the fair mistress is ar- 
ranging flowers and tree branches in the 
rooms, the servant-maid washes the 
clothes in the back garden. The maid 
commences washing operations by taking 
wood ashes and pouring water over them, 
and allowing it to stand until it is well 
settled. She then pours the solution gen- 
tly off and uses it for washing purposes. 
Of course they have American soap now- 
adays, but the ladies prefer the old-fash- 
ioned way, as the soap washes the dye 
out of the silk garments, while the water 
solution has never been known to fade 
any colour, and is very soft to the hands, 
and effective in cleaning costly silk clothes. 
It is the potash that is extracted from the 
ashes in the water that renders the solution 
such a valuable cleaning agent. The 
garments are gently rubbed through, no 
washboards are used, and they are hung 
up in a wet condition to dry on bamboo 
rods around the outside of the house. 


STARCHING AND IRONING 


The starching process is left over to the 
next day. The starch is made by boiling 
rice powder to a thick consistency. After 
the drying process, the cotton clothes are 
treated to the starch in the usual way, 
and the silk clothes,are straight away 
stretched on boards to dry. The cotton 
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clothes are finished in the most comical 
fashion imaginable. Before they are quite 
dry, they are folded perfectly straight 
and placed on a large wooden block re- 
sembling that used by the butcher in 
America, and a couple of maids, each with 
a wooden hammer or mallet, beat and 
pound it in turns. Where American la- 
dies would use hot flat-irons, they use 
the above method. The silks are ironed 
with a bronze bowl with a wooden handle, 
into which is placed a quantity of red- 
hot charcoal, and it is run over the clothes 
until they are perfectly smooth and 
straight. This ironing implement is very 
light in weight, and is used in finishing 
expensive silk kimonos that have been 
treated to the washing process. 


DRY GOODS BUYING 


In the afternoon the family merchants 
call with their wares which they carry on 
their shoulders, tied up in a large cloth. 
Their merchandise consists of silk, for 
kimono making, toilet articles, soap, per- 
fumes, and dry goods of all kinds. And 
they spread them out for inspection on 
the parlour floor for the family to inspect 
and choose from. Much time is spent 
gazing at the fancy silk materials, choos- 
ing and buying which pattern and color 
best suit their tastes. A Japanese mar- 
ried lady never wears a kimono with a 
large, gay, printed pattern on its surface. 
She chooses a silk of a quiet blue or very 
dark green. If she does make a dress 
with a design at all, it will be a tiny floral 
print of quiet tints. The gay, large-pat- 
terned silks she uses for under-garments. 
She buys gay silk for her little “ Michani,”’ 
with a large stork design or a flaring 
peony. For her sixteen-year-old “OHana 
San” she will choose a medium kind of 
pattern. It is only on rare occasions that 
a Japanese lady will visit a store on bar- 
gain days. 

It would seem to you that a Japanese 
lady’s life was spent in social entertain- 
ing, house decoration, and flower arrange- 
ments, but it is not quite so, for in the 
morning and evening she is very busy, 
attending carefully to the comfort of the 
entire household, of which she is the chief 
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executive in all affairs. Sir Edwi 
nold describes her as her “ husband’ 
servant”; this goes to the extrem« 
she is at all times strictly a home que 
and her tender, kind solicitude for 
little services that promote the con 
and ease of her husband cannot, righ 
be compared to and termed the ser\ 
of a body-servant. 

Early in the morning, before the 1 
members of the family are awake, 
lady of the house rises, dresses, and ] 
ders her face in her own room, and bri 
to her husband’s bedside a tray cont 
ing a smoking outfit, and afterward 
ceeds to the servants’ quarters and wal 
them up. She then visits the kitcl 
and orders what she requires for bre 
fast. 





BREAKFAST 

The breakfast is a simple affair. 
fish which she uses for the same is co 
over night with salt, and it is cook 
being placed on a charcoal fire, until 
in a burned condition. This is ser 
with rice, which is the principal dis! 
all times on Japanese tables. Thx 
provided for the servants consist 
salted horseradish, each servant | 
given four or five pieces, two inche 
length, and rice also. In summe! 
are supplied with salted egg-plant 
rice. There are many kinds of preser\ 
foods used by Japanese ladies, and 
which she is very fond of and finds 1 
useful is salted preserved shrimps 
beans, cooked in the famous deliciou 
sauce of Japan. This sauce cont 
much salt, is very piquant, and much 
sembles the sauce that is served up WI 
chop suey in the New York Chin 
restaurants. It has a finer and m 
delicate flavour, however, than th 
found in European restaurants. 





LUNCH 

The luncheon which she partakes 
during the absence of her husband 
business is even more simple than 
breakfast menu, for she is satisfied wit 
a little cold preserved meat, hot 
soup, and rice; accompanied by her maid 
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all sitting on the clean, matted floor of the 
kitchen, and chatting pleasantly and 
prettily, she partakes of what, really, is 
the most sociable and agreeable meal of 
the day, talking etiquette, fashion, and 
dressmaking the while. 


DINNER 


Her busiest time comes when the chil- 
dren return home from school and her 
husband returns from business in the even- 
ing. She has the evening dinner to attend 
to. But all her attention and devotion 
are always centered on her husband. The 
menu of the supper announces soup, fish, 
boiled or burned, fresh and preserved 
vegetables, and rice. Each member of 
the family is served with a tray that is 
about one foot high and fourteen inches 
square, on which are laid the bowls for the 
rice, soup, fish, ete., with chop-sticks. A 
maid attends in the room with a pail of 
boiled rice, from which she helps the 
family as often as their bowls require re- 
plenishing, handing them around on a 


little tray. 
HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


Household expenses are very small in 
Japan. A house-maid can be hired at 
the low rate of from three to six yen per 
month, that is, $1.50 to $3.00. A “rick- 
shaw” driver can be hired for six or eight 
yen per month, that is, $3.00 to $4.00. 
A Japanese lady spends most on silk 
and dry goods; this is the largest bill that 
she has to pay. At the end of the month, 
she collects and counts up her bills, and 
asks her husband how much he can let 
her have for her household expenses, 
and he gives her what money he can 
spare. What she saves from it becomes 
her own, but if she cannot meet all her 
bills she has them to stay over for another 
month, which is always easily arranged 
in Japan. He always manages to keep 
her well supplied with pocket money, 
however. But that, like everything else, 
depends largely upon his generosity and 
open-handedness, and she is sure of it, 
if he has not already spent it on “geisha” 
and tea-house visiting. 
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A NEW BOTTICELLI 


By ROBERT H. HOBART CUST 








DMIRERS of the work of Botti- 
A celli and his followers will be in- 

terested to learn of a “tondo” 

discovered in the neighborhood 
of Piacenza, which has been exhibited 
recently at the exhibition of saered art 
held in that city. The picture, which is 
on panel, was once hung in the Chapel of 
the Castello di Bardi, about forty-five 
miles from the city of Piacenza. This 
fortalice, together with the adjacent lands, 
belonged successively to the Bardi and 
Landi families, from whom it passed to 
the Farnese, and so on into the hands of 
the government for the time being of 
Piacenza, by whom it was used for various 
official purposes; at one time a barrack, 
at another a prison. When the interior 
of the castle was dismantled, the picture 
was taken down, hidden away behind a 
stand of arms, and was lost sight of until 
a couple of years or so ago, when it was 
found by an official who had some appre- 
ciation of works of art, and brought by 
him to the Piacenza Communal Library, 
where it has remained an object of much 
discussion and conjecture. In August 
last, Cav. Adolfo Venturi paid a visit to 
the city, and examined the picture, his 
verdict being (according to a correspond- 
ent of the “Giornale d’Italia,” under date 
the 23d of that month) that it was a 
genuine, and “one of the very best pre- 
served” examples of Botticelli’s handiwork. 
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It certainly is a very charming picture, 
about one meter in diameter. It is 
painted on three horizontal panels, and is 
still in its original frame of carved fruit 
and flowers. The Madonna kneels in 
prayer before the Child, who lies on the 
ground on a fold of her green mantle. 
Behind his head kneels the little St. John. 
At the back of the entire group runs an 
espalier of red roses, which is, however, 
divided exactly behind the Holy Child, 
showing an open landscape with trees, etc. 
Beneath the whole is written in antique 
capitals, “Quia respesit humilitate ancila 
sue.” 

The Virgin, who is pale and very beau- 
tiful, is certainly very Botticellesque. 
Over her loose golden hair is lightly 
thrown a transparent muslin veil. She 
has a charming expression and is grace- 
fully posed; but it would almost seem as 
if she alone had been painted by the mas- 
ter, for both the children and the rest of 
the picture are vastly inferior. It recalls 
very much, though the Virgin’s face is far 
sweeter, the Madonna in the rose garden 
of the Royal apartments in the Pitti 
Palace, Florence. The picture has natur- 
ally suffered from neglect, but not so 
much as might have been expected from 
its history. It is at present in the studio 
of Signor Merlath; time and damp having 
somewhat warped ‘the panels upon which 
it is painted. 








SIMPLIFYING DOMESTIC LIFE 


MERICA has much to learn of 
A Europe in the simplification of 
domestic life. The German fam- 
ily in good circumstances will 
employ but three servants where an 


American family needs five or six—the 


German way of living being easier in 
many ways. ‘There will be a cook, whose 
wages are not likely to exceed twelve 
dollars a month, a house girl, who receives 
a little less, and a house man or butler, 
whose wages vary according to his ability, 
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to twenty thale dollar. The German housewife would 
none He. opens the door, serve t look with contempt on our meagerly 
table as well as sets it, polishes the f stocked linen-closet; her own stores are 
does errands, walks behind the ladis sufficient to last many years, and they 
the street, and is handy man in ma must indeed be ample, to keep her beds 
capacities, especially as  dish-wa and table well supplied when the washing, 
The cook’s stove being usually of tile that weekly bugbear in the American 
is washed, not blacked; the brea house, is in Germany rarely, undertaken 
rolls are delivered from the baker’s; oftener than three or four times in a year. 
her morning meal of coffee, rolls, [f a servant gets his meals outside the 
fresh eggs requires so little preparat house, the cost of them is supplied by 
that a number of household tasks may the employer. The terms of service and 
accomplished during the hour whicl wages are definitely agreed upon before 
this country, is needed for preparing any engagement is made. Each servant 
hearty breakfast. This clears the ywns a book containing the owner’s name, 
for a more careful preparation of the ot biethaless, and age; the occupation he 
meals; and the evening dinner, whet follows, and the comment, favorable or 
the family is present, is likely to | otherwise, of his last employer. The mis- 
much more carefully planned and tress takes charge of this book during the 
better served function than with time of service, and on its termination 
Once a week, a woman inspector pay writes her own comment therein. A sys- 
visit to the house “early in the mor tem _ similar is followed in France, 
She cleans all the brasses, scour but the parish priest is the reference as to 
kitchen utensils till they shine, wa general character, with much influence in 
the windows, and scrubs the floors the terms of agreement between employer 
for considerably less than an Ameri and employed. 


FRENCH BRITTANY WARE 


HE gradual increase of the imp as a tray for a tea or coffee service. A 
tation of this most attractive wa tea-pot and one or two pitchers make up 
is a source of deep joy to 1 the sum of this ware purchasable in 
would-be purchaser who delig] Chicago. gA dozen of these plates, used 

in soft coloring, quaint patterns, a1 for a fruit course at luncheon, would com- 
low price-marks. ie plates are 1 bine well with a new Japanese ware, quite 
dainty and will not appeal to the love unlike it yet oddly appropriate. The 
of egg-shell table ware. Unfortunately, Japanese dish is shaped like a baking- 
this is a somewhat hard world, and t lish, with very upright sides; the upper 
average housemaid no respec f eg lge flares out a little, and a wicker- 
shells. The deep cream ground of thi vasket handle is attached to it. In color, 
French ware is decorated but slightly, this attractive dish is dull grayish cream, 
few dashes of dull pink will constitute tl with a splashing gray-green decoration 
border, and the middle will hold a armonizing in tone. 

landscape or some domestic animal, dray A new English ware is made of a design 
after the manner of infancy, sketchily imilar to blue-and-white Chelsea, though 
but with a French precision of tou is not an exact imitation, as the blue is 
which makes the picture truly grapl righter. The china is thin, of quaint 
Comparatively few pieces of this ware Id- fashioned shape, and a dinner set of 
be purchased as yet. Each plate is ur yver a hundred pieces costs $40.00. 
like any other, and the only possibility i his does not include the graceful pitchers 
the way of a platter is a much larger for tea and coffee, or the sugar and cream 
plate, large enough, possibly, to be usé lishes. 
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THE OLD HOUSE 


AN ENIGLISH COUNTRY HOUSE 
DESIGNED BY E. L. LUTYENS, 
WITH SOME RECENT ADDITIONS 


T has always been reckoned among the 
limitations of life that men who 
build a house or plant a wood in 
middle age cannot hope to see their 

trees grown up, or enjoy their new garden 
as they could an old one. Nature, it is 
said, cannot be hurried; he that plants 
trees or lays out a garden is endowing 
posterity. 

There is a touch of sadness in the moral. 
Planting and gardening and good build- 
ing are so excellent in themselves that 


they need no commendation from self- 
sacrifice. If the old gods of gardens still 
flourished, we can believe that they 
would make nature work to order, and 
hurry things on for such devout worship- 
ers. And that is what nature will do 
still, if the genius loci. the secret of the 
place and soil, is held in due regard and 
its powers rightly understood and used. 
In proof whereof the reader will pe. ups 
look at the gardens, the courts, and ter- 
races here shown, and guess how long 
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they have been made, and the 
time when the trees and flowers 
were planted. ‘Ten years ago 
every rod of these terraces and 
gardens was a pinewood, 
heather carpeted, and haunted 
by big grasshoppers, lizards, 
and furzechats. To be par- 
ticular, the garden arch was 
built ten years ago, and where 
that splendid white  cluster- 
rose showers its blossoms like 
snow-crystals there was nothing 
but heather and fir. The wall 
here shown, a model piece of 
fine brickwork, with a quaint 
fruit-house built at one end, 
runs right 
across the cen- 
ter of this gar- 
den, dividing 
it into two. 
This is the 
north side. 
You can see 
how the plum- 
tree grows on 
it, next the 
arch. On the 
other side 
peaches and 
plums cover 
the wall from 
end to end, 
and from top 


ON 
to bottom. 





THE PERGOLA 








THE 





UPPER 


TERRACE 


A CORNER IN THE NEW GARDEN 


You could 
stock a stall 
fora week with 
the fruit. And 
this in the new 
earden! The 
pears on. the 
other side are 
as thick as they 
can hang, and 
hext door to 
the garden is 
an orehard. 
where the ten- 
vear trees are 
loaded with 
apples and 
cherries. The 
gardener’s 
house is so cunningly built of 
rough-cast, and the roses have 
grown in eight years so fast, 
reaching the eaves, that it looks 
like an old building remaining 
on the spot. The yew hedges 
are tall and thick, the clumps of 
herbs, the standard trees, and 
the roses all so mature and so 
well established, that they look, 
not the result of a few vears, 
but of a lifetime. ‘To walk and 
hear how it was all done and 
when it was all begun is a pleas- 
ant dream, a doubling and tre- 
bling of the possibilities of life. 
so far as gardening goes. A 
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word as to the setting and the great 
beauty of this orchard of Alcinous, 
created under Crooksbury Hill. That 
hill is seen and known by every one who 
has been within twenty miles of it. It is 
a conical cap of pines looking down over 
striking contrasts of landscape, itself a 
kind of natural temple and “high place” 
of the pine country. South it looks over 
to Hind Head, southwest to Frensham, 


scent of bracken, go down to the garden. 
What you see is a green path, under 
arches of roses, and a blaze of color on 
either side, and far beyond crested lines 
of pines, dark. blue, light blue, and gray, 
as the distance of each ridge paints them. 
But the art of the setting of the garden is 
great. First roses grow up lopped pine 
poles by the path, then come arches of 
roses, then a solid pine screen, where the 











IN THE COURTYARD 


west over the fat, flat emerald meadows, 
the stew-ponds, and the big trees of 
Waverley Abbey. ‘The house stands on 
the south slope of the big hill, in what 
may perhaps be a twenty-year growth of 
Scotch fir, not too thick for the heather 
to grow under, and mixed with birch. 
Down through this firwood lies the way to 
the garden. So, walking down the ter- 
race stair, we step out upon the rabbit- 
turf and closely mown walks, and with 
heather belts on this side and on that, 
and with puffs of pine odors and of the 


trees grow thick, and through this the 
vista concentrated. Up that walk in sum- 
mer there is one blaze of Shirley poppies, 
a stream of color in perspective. But 
before leaving the garden and returning 
to the house, look again at the wood, for 
that is what the garden was ten years ago. 

The house and terraces must be con- 
sidered separately. While the evidence 
of the possible speed of garden-making is 
even more striking round the house than 
in the wood, the building and its design 
and its garden architecture are of the 











first interest, both 1 of 
of the country hous the means 
which its setting a tineti 
Of Mr. Lutyens’s all that needs say 
ing is, that it look ett alit 
than in the pictures 

The old house and rgola show what 
the architect had t and 
junetion with the [t is b 
to see these toget uuse the co 
nection of the previ th what 
new, and built on a lifferent seal 
and plan, is very bold and original. TI 
old house was, it is |, almost thi 
first that Mr. Lutyens designed, and wa 
as is plain in the picture,a tiled a 
gabled ecottage-built house, rather on the 
lines of old Sw 
house is a complet 
siderable size and ' 
tion give dignity is so cleverly set 
with its back to a that it 
able to have things 
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with 


ts front, its terrace, and its 
walls—such garden walls, too! 


rates, its yew hedge, and lastly its 


running out into the pine forest, 
no other design had been thought of. 
the south side the old and new are 


ight together into a striking though 


whole. Outside the old house is 

terrace, grass covered, with great 
's of white rose. The terrace wall 
almost from the heather; figs, roses. 
clematis are trained on it. ‘The fig 
behind the pergola is the connection 
een the two buildings. Like all this 


inet it is set with stone slabs of pave- 


which pavement makes the setting 
ds where roses and flowers blossom. 
ls grow up the pergola pillars, with 
and clematis. So through the per- 
and through the good iron gate that 
he arch at the end, leaving on the 
the pretty yew garden and briar rose 
we wander into the rose garden ai 
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the frontage of the new house. This new 
front is a triumph of gardening and garden 
design. The stone-set beds are planted 
with bush-roses, and the circles in the 
stone with little yews and junipers. Dark 
green shiny-leaved climbers are on the 
walls, and be it remembered that while 
the climbers and bright-colored plants 
blossom among cool, gray stone, the 
effect of the good, small red bricks, the 
quaint setting and mortaring of the tiles, 
the roofing of the garden walls, and many 
other good and sound devices in the use 
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tall, bright flowers bloom in masses. 
Even after the August gales the cactus, 
dahlias, and masses of asters, Michzlmas 
daisies, garden vetch, and tall pyrethrum 
showed what can be done even in an 
eighteen-months-old garden. It may be 
asked whether there is any special quality 
in the soil or climate which makes such 
rapid progress possible. In answering 
this very natural inquiry, it is proper to 
make a distinction between the garden in 
the wood and the gardening on the ter- 
races round the house. The latter owes 
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of material give a warmth, permanence, 
and character to this mixture of house 
and garden very rarely seen, and when 
seen, not forgotten. The front garden, 
as the formal. wall-bordered pleasaunce 
before the new house is called, is the latest 
creation. It is scarcely two years old; 
some of it not more than eighteen months. 
On either side the finely designed walls 
run down to a semicircular fence of vew. 
The roofing of these walls in tile, their 
fine gates, and the inverted curves con- 
necting them with the house, make them 
in themselves a great ornament to the 
garden, but they are fringed with deep 
settings of herbaceous border, in) which 


the creation of the archi- 
would be difficult to say 
ends and nature begins. 
But the soil of the main garden and 
fruit orchard is exactly the same as 
that of any of the Surrey pine woods 
which grow on hills. The pine woods 
on the flats are often on the poorest 
sand. Those on the hills are on another 
kind of sand, loose, full of lumps 
of ironstone, and very dry, but it has 
a good surface of mold, made by the 
decay of a thousand years of bracken and 
fir needles. It lies very warm to the sun 
at Crooksbury, and the pines themselves 
give shelter. 


so much to 
tect that it 
where art 








The Embroidery Schoc 


LEANOR Al 


HE embroider f the Pra 

Institute is the titution 

its kind in the ed States. N 

that it is the chool of wl 
is commonly called art needlework; al 
most every society of d iti rt eall 
itself a school, and is s t e tha 
it teaches some pal e art of e1 
broidery. But the se f the Pratt hi 
stitute is the only one wl t is possible 
to study embroidery 1 ly as a eraft 
a form of mechanical s ut as an art 
a development of t! principle 
whieh underlie all oth f appli 
art. The pupil first masters the principl 
of design. Later, sh he desi 
from which she embroid und is taught 
to eriticise her work intel tly. Her 
study of ornament is 1 ( 1 to 
application to needlewor! t tend 
to its use in interior decor: 

Briefly stated, the wm ng neipl 
of the instruction @i that broidery 
is decorative and no that desi: 
for it should be suge { nita 
tive of natural form, tha t only the « 
reetness of ornament l 
when it ceases to a i 
tion. The imitation tut flow 
is, indeed, taught, bu meal 
impressing upon the x to | 
avoided, if she wo ork 
art. 

In a two-years’ cou o 
forms of embroidery, fro flan 
to ecclesiastical vestn the 1 o1V' 
to the different appli rnament 
must of necessity b ted t eacl 
pupil makes and works ( e de 
sigus of each class innit vith tl 
simple outlines requi roidet 


on flannel, and completi rl it 
an ecclesiastical | 


a 


| of the Pratt Institute 


N CUMMINS 


ide altogether in black and white, as 
npossibility of properly indicating 
olor of textiles with a fluid paint is 
recognized. No colored study can 


1 
4 


ss the tones of an embroidered fabric. 
lium cannot be expressed in terms 


otner 


fay, 


school was organized in 1887, under 
irge of Miss Lena Eppendorf, now 
d with very original and artistic 

1 the manufacture of baskets from 
itive grasses. A year later, it passed 
he hands of Miss Mary E. Stocking, 
assisted by Miss Marie Frebus, one 
first graduates, is still at its head. 
us to assuming the charge of the 
Miss Stocking had had a long ex- 
nee as a designer and interior deco- 
It is interesting to note that her 
ng in design, which, by the way, was 
ical rather than academie, links her 
he beginnings of applied design in 
a, as she was a pupil of one of the 
ners imported by the Lowell print 
ies, more than half a century ago. 
in-law, also her teacher, had come 
tact, in England, with the begin- 
the decorative renaissance under 
Morris and his associates. From 
tructor’s German wife she learned 
ysteries of exquisite stitchery, a 
ve which bears fruit in the delight- 
inty work of the sehool. This 
¢ has been supplemented by lessons 
pecialists in various branches, by 
Europe, and by familiarity with 

yest examples in this country and 


y school has its specialty. In look- 
the work at Pratt, one is struck with 
ver management of color. Miss 
excels in the manipulation of 
It is a prineiple not always un- 
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WORK DONE AT THE EMBROIDERY SCHOOL AT PRATT INSTITUTE 


derstood, even by very skillful workers, 
that in order to combine many colors har- 
moniously, in one piece of work, the values 
of the different colors must be kept, as 
nearly as possible, equal. Much stress is 
laid upon this and upon the cultivation of 
the color sense. As a consequence, the 
pupils produce beautiful pieces of work, 
in elaborate designs, combining many 
colors in their brightest tones and vet 
perfectly harmonious, and disproving the 
idea that only dull tints may be combined 
when great variety of color is used. One 


is reminded that the great master of 
decorative art, William Morris, in his later 
work, reacted from the dull blues and 
greens of his early period to a generous 
use of pure and brilliant color tones. 

One finds the combination of many 
bright colors, in large pieces of work, on 
heavy colored linens, on velveteen and 
brocade. Another sort of work done in 
the school shows the combination of many 
colors. This is the iridescent work on 
fine white linen, for table use. For this 
work a sort of running or darning stitch is 
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employed, and many 


their lightest shades. The 
ace, like the in utiful work has been done on cotton 


charming shimmering surf 
descenece of mother-of 
method is carried out 
in their natural colo! 
work has the look of 
water-color, the foundat 
high lights of the picture 


Each year has its specialt 


the attention of 
largely to book co 
devoted to Pratt | 
name implies, a variet 
Was invented as a Col 
teaching one sort of It 
stead of the outlining 
Italian needle point, the 
sign are surrounded 
eord. This cord is 

or overeasted with h 
and the filling stitches 
same thread. 
heavy lace for decorati 
different lace stitches 
learned than with thi 
erally employed. 

The white braid lace 
school would be a 1 
who are familiar only 
lace of the shops. It g 
that the designs are 
aggregations of curv 
and the needlew 
is beautiful and unusu 
made of the bars and 
which characterize 
and the work is as durabl 
which have come down 1 
expect it to last at lea 
times, an expectati 
shared by most 
is, in fact, a good g 
combination of th 

A number of unus 
for grounds. There 
hand woven Russia 






THe Larcesr Dia 
great expense and risk att 
The Excelsior was fou! 
and weighs in its p1 
weighed before it was 
ployed for cutting the I 





rs are used yorted, which is much employed for 
result is a ivy designs in many colors. Some 


[The sa vet Mohair damask, furniture bro- 


working flowe! ,and the silk and wool erinkled cloth 


[The complet e all been used, besides some of the 
her sketch ries of the Associated Artists. On 


on making tl il is embroidering bedroom hangings 


soft pink Shanghai silk. The pur- 

One ve h pinks and gray-blues of the design 

was gi e out charmingly against the ground, 
Another it wa ch is at the same time rough and lus 
This is, as it is. Some admirable work has been 
point lace, al e with an applique of metallie gauzes 
lient mode lifferent colors. The chejf-d’euvre ot 


ian point. bh school is a hanging of olive crinkled 


id used in tl h adorned with a huge dragon, the 


forms of the d rent parts of whose body, partly 


heavy Manil rked and partly applied, are cut from 
nnote stite ns cCAuze. 
flax thread An inte resting feature of the school is 
rked in tl ollection of specimens of embroidery 
effeetiv lifferent countries and of different 
purposes. ‘Tl iods. Some really fine pieces of work 
more read the property of the school and their 
dium ber is being continually increased. 
ldition, an interesting colleetion of 
the Pi ‘ades and other textiles is the property 
o the peo] the Institute and accessible to the 


h the renaissa ils, as well as a large and well-selected 


vithout sayi reference library. 


the meaninel In the matter of embroidery, at least 


nonly see! ts normal aspect, a condition prevails 


the backgrout ch is the opposite of that in most 


Liberal us¢ fessions. The demand for qualified 
ed braid hers of embroidery is actually greater 


ld Italian lac the supply. The head of the school 


is the old lac ntinually receiving applications for 


u Its mak hers, which she is unable to fill. In 


their own li ry ease the demand is for women who 


hicl hardly make their own designs. It would 


wcemakers. | as if the possibilities of an acquaint- 
a mert with embroidery as a means of 
t had not been adequately re- 
are u | by the many women students who 
le widt looking forward to the practice of 
sI specia branch of art. 


Wo \ licate has been formed which will bear the 
cutting the largest known diamond, the Excelsior. 
Jagersfontel mines in 1893. It is the size of a hen’s egg 
970 nearly twice as much as the Kohinoor 
resent lly constructed machinery has to be en 
, creat ca in insuring its safety from theft. 


THE KITCHEN BEAUTIFUL 


By GRACE M. REMICK 


Tis a far ery from the housekeeper of | of Nora or Bridget. The up-to-date mod- 

a century ago, whose pantries were — ern housekeeper knows it all in theory and 

redolent of spices, whose 

chests were filled to the brim 
with linen of home manufacture, 
and whose brass and copper were 
a delight to the eye, to the mod- 
ern housekeeper, whose kitchen 
teems with labor-saving devices, 
and is presided over by that deity 
so difficult of propitiation — the 
servant girl, A century ago the 
mistress of the house knew the 
workings of her household from 
beginning to end, and was no less 
the fine lady for so doing; she 
washed the silver and glassware 
and delieate china herself, there- 
by saving the nicks and seratches 
which are the inevitable result 
when dishes are given without 








discrimination into the hands THE CHIMNEY IN THE CENTER OF THE ROOM 


does it all by proxy. She may 
be the best of generals, but she 
is more than likely to have the 
most careless and inefficient of 
lieutenants. The society life of 
to-day leaves her with little time 
to discover how well or how ill 
her orders have been carried out, 
and even the best paid and most 
highly recommended of cooks is 
likely to leave an appalling leg- 
acy of dirt and rust when she 
takes her departure. 

That we would, if we could, go 
back to the kitchen of our great- 
grandmothers is, of course, out of 
the question. Modern science and 
invention have done so much for 
us that it would be ungrateful to 
sigh for the far-away charm of 
those days when the nerve-rack- 
rHE COOK'S IDEAL ing problems of domestie labor 
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were in the future 
But there ari 
among us home- 
makers who com- 
bine the house- 
wifely qualities of 
other days with 
the artistic percep- 
tions and the desire 
for the intellectual 
life of modern 
times. They are 
sometimes obliged, 
and often prefer, 
to keep their cozy 
homes free from 
the invasion of 
hired help. Many 
settle down in 
locations where 
servants are searce 
and ineompetent, 
and where the per- 
petual struggle to 
mold poor mate- 
rial into usefulness 
more than offsets 
the value of the 
service rendered. 
To some of these 
housekeepers 
comes the inspira- 
tion to make the 
kitchen an attract- 
ive place, and to 
them the achieve- 
ment of the kiteh- 
en beautiful is a de- 
lightful possibility. 
Now there is 
Felicia, home after 
years of art study 
abroad, and bliss- 
fully married to 
the man whom she 
adores. They set- 
tled down in a 
small apartment, 
which looked bare 
end cheerless 
anough to Felicia’s 
beauty, loving 
eyes, but she saw 
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its possibilities and went to work. Studio, 
sleeping-rooms, and dining-room yielded 
themselves to her artistic fingers in the 
most captivating manner, and the den 
which she created for her literary husband 
was a veritable triumph. Then came the 
kitchen, a problem indeed, “for why,” 
said Felicia, “should one’s kitchen not be 
a thing of beauty?” Was not much of 
her time to be spent in it? Was not she 
herself to be the cook of those delicious 
little dinners @ deux? Very well then, a 
pretty kitchen she would have. 

The room was small and compact. The 
woodwork, fortunately, had not to be 
considered, as it was in hard pine, natural 
finish. So Felicia painted the walls apple- 
green, and hung cream-white sash cur- 
tains at the three short and broad win- 
dows. Then a shelf was put all around 
the room at a convenient height, and on it 
were disposed all the picturesque tin, 
brass, porcelain, and copper ware she 
could muster. Bowls of all sizes, in green 
and white and reds and browns, of Grecian 
pattern and of Indian design, such as can 
be bought in kitchen ware in these days, 
with a row of odd-shaped pitchers, were 
among the things on this shelf, and care 
was taken that the copper and brass, 
burnished to the last degree, should be 
grouped where the shelf passed over the 
sink with its row of shining faueets. A 
gas-range did away with the disagreeable 
necessity of coal-hods and dust; and 
the table and floor scoured white, and a 
high-backed, grandmother’s rocking-chair, 
painted apple-green, completed the pic- 
ture. It was with a sigh of relief that 
Felicia realized that even dishwashing 
would lose half its terrors in such an en- 
vironment. 

Another young woman who is making 
the coziest kind of a home for her artist 
husband has made her kitchen so attrac- 
tive that her friends like to tell of it. The 
real kitchen of the house was in the base- 
ment, and as she expected to do her own 
work, the use of this room seemed out of 
the question. So she had a gas-range set 
up in what was the dining-room, and re- 
joiced that the sink in the pantry would 
obviate the necessity of having that dis- 
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agreeable feature in the room. It was a 
point in her favor that the room was al- 
ready papered in red with a green dado, 
and the woodwork had been painted dark 
green, all of which was a long step towards 
the accomplishment of her object. 

Then came the question of the disposal 
of the kitchen dishes and the pans and 
kettles. The china closet was not very 
large, and was already well occupied by 
the china and glassware, thus leaving 
small room for anything of commoner 
mold. At last one day, rummaging in 
the garret of her father’s house for treas- 
ures she knew not what, she came sud- 
denly upon a friend of her childhood in 
the shape of an old bookease. With its 
shelves covered by glass doors, its two 
shallow drawers and its roomy cupboards 
underneath, she saw in it the ideal recep- 
tacle for the gay cooking-bowls and the 
Japanese baking-dishes it had been her 
delight to collect, as well as a hiding-place 
for the decorative utensils. Once 
placed in her kitchen, it proved the wis- 
dom of her choice. 

Another kitchen, beautiful in its prac- 
ticality, since it can be handed over to the 
tender mercies of a servant without det- 
riment, has been evolved from discoura- 
ging material. Originally the width of the 
ell was the length of the kitchen; the room 
was shallow, with a window at each end, 
and the chimney ran up through the rear 
wall. When its present mistress took 
possession, she immediately set to work 
to have the room made square, nothing 
daunted that the chimney and range 
would then be in the middle. This proved 
to be the great achievement of the whole 
room, since the distances from tables and 
sink to range were no greater than in a 
small kitchen, with the added advantages 
of a large one. 

Then a large window was cut in the 
rear wall, which gave the needed light for 
work at the set tubs and sink. The walls, 
ceiling,and chimney were all ceiled in hard- 
wood matched boards, slightly stained 
and varnished, and could thus be cleaned 
with small expenditure of time and labor. 
The floor was also hard wood, but left 
unvarnished so that it could be serubbed. 


less 
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themselves 
less they 
antique shop 
mediately apparent. 
a well-trained eye t 


the beauty of its content 


even then one’s first 
is how those objec 
appear in other places 
never thinks of admit 
shop as a whole, a1 
because sufficient 
thought have not 
pended upon the arrat 
that so many homes 
ing real treasures 
shops. One’s d 
should be select: 
sause of any fad past 
ent, but by reason 
particular beauty 
color and in accordan 
one’s individual tast 
trouble is, that whil 
people have good tast 
are fairly few who ha 
nality or, in some cas 
to exercise that hea 
when possessed of 
which appeals to th 
department stores 
cle they have admir« 
in the least that so 
dred other people ai 





the same things. Wh 


they consider the re: 
some big place wit! 
tation and return h 
and empty purses, 
what they have acg 
enough, but that ev 
equal sum of mon 





BUSCK STUDIO 


By VALLORY UDEBUSH 
do not If one has neither the time nor thi 
ate a room wi lity to work the matter out for himselt, 
| placed Al only way to have unique and speci:! 
this truth i rations is to go to the various studios 


ke which make it their business 

to supply demands of this 
and kind. Inthe Busek studios, 
me for example, allsorts of things 
of most original and deco 
rative design are fashioned 
entirely by their own hands 
and are different from any- 
thine to be found elsewhere. 
On entering this studio one 
evening the importance of the 
arrangement of artificial heht, 
and the varied results to be 
obtained thereby, Was borne 
in upon me. The place was 
filed with a soft, suffused 
light of unusual clearness, 
which came from a number 
of candles placed in copper 
sconces which were fastened 
upon the wall, their highly 
polished and repoussé backs 
acting as reflectors, while on 
a table, convenient for some 


( rive 





gift evel nee reader, was an exquisitely modeled 
roo} tric lamp, in bronze. The effect was 
to tl rming, and there was not one perso! 


many present who did not com- 

realizit t upon it. Another unusual thine 

three hun that the walls of the large roon 

ng exact! completely decorated without a sin- 

want what picture The seonees alone were 

ig they go t rs of beauty, and their usefulness made 

eed rept joys forever. Against the cool 

th full heart background they fairly sang out as 

uware that notes of color, while the steneiled 

artist iéres and couch back were things to 

ho has ai ll on—and with, which is more to the 
epliea Continued on page 388.) 
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THE CHRYSANTHEMUM 
MONTH 


OVEMBER is tl onth whet 
chrysanthemw reigns alm 
alone in the world of flower 
Beginning vith the r frost 

of mid Oetober and ending th the winti 

blasts of early December, we have a peri: 

of about six weeks wh the flower ina 
kets would be decidedh ll were it not 
for the gorgeous beaut t} favorite 
from Japan. 

“The only possible objection to th 
Japanese chrysanthemums writes M 
Wilhelm Miller, “is that the people of thi 
north cannot cultivate tl in their gai 
dens, that is, they cannot produce larg 
exhibition flowers, or even typical ones 
satisfactory quantities out of doors. | 
til twenty-five years ago this would hav 
been a fatal objection. Never until th 





1o-houst 


development of the 
industry of America, the cor 


peculiar forei1 


Ine reializit 





riculture on a vast national scale, 
possible for a flower grown almost 
usively by the florists, and under 
to win its way into the hearts of the 


st sses. It is the greater general use of 


flowers that makes American floricul- 
unique. The popular demand for 
flowers, and for some 
ites in every month of the year, has 
picuously changed the methods of 
vation of chrysanthemums, roses, 
violets, and has given to the world 
stinctly American type of carnations. 
ricans buy cut flowers, keep them in 
s as long as they are thoroughtly satis- 
ry, and are very sensitive to the 
hts of arrangement for form and 


effects. 


r-stemmed 


ysanthemums are extraordinary, and 
happy circumstance is one reason why 
ereenhouse flower has so won its way 
the hearts of the masses. 
Nevertheless, the ery is sometimes 
that the chrysanthemum is a ‘rich 


The keeping qualities of 
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man’s flower.’ Moreover, the love of the 
blossom is only the beginning of nature- 
wisdom. Until there is developed a feel- 
ing for the plant, there is no deep sympa- 
thy with, or real insight into, the meaning 
and mystery of nature. The best relation 
with plants is the living with them, the 
appreciation of every stage of their life 
cycle. ‘Ten cents will buy a magnificent 
flower, but no one may own a chrysan- 
themum in the highest sense without a 
year’s comradeship with the plant. You 
must produce it—evolve it, as it were, 
from your own understanding of life.” 


SHASTA DAISIES 


HE most famous plant-breeder in 
America is Mr. Luther Burbank, 
of California. Many splendid va- 
rieties of fruits and flowers have 
originated on his grounds to become 
generally grown. One of his _ recent 
“creations” is the Shasta Daisy, of which 
the Press-Democrat says: “No other 
flower can compare in extent of usefulness 
with the Shasta Daisies. Their first quali- 
fication is hardiness. They can be grown 
out of doors by everybody where it is not 
cold enough to kill oak trees. Second, 
they are perennial, blooming better and 
more abundantly each season. ‘Third, 
they can be multiplied rapidly by simple 
division, and they are not particular as to 
soil. Fourth, they bloom for several 
months. Fifth, the flowers are extremely 
large and graceful, averaging about a foot, 
often more, in circumference, with three or 
more rows of petals of the purest glisten- 
ing whiteness, on single, strong, stiff, wiry 
stems, nearly two feet in length. ‘These 
‘Shasta Daisies’ should not be confound- 
ed with the common ‘American field 
daisies’ which scatter their seed broadcast, 
and in some localities have become a nui- 
sance. Shasta Daisies produce very little 
seed, but of very large size, and though 
the plants have been grown by millions 
each year, not a self-sown plant has ever 
appeared. 
“The Shasta Daisies have been produced 
by first combining the weedy but free 
flowering American species with the rather 
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large, but coarse, European species and 
the Japanese species, after which, rigid 
selection through a series of years pro- 
duced the present wonderfully useful and 
beautiful strain. The blooms when cut 
remain perfectly fresh, and in good condi- 
tion for two weeks or more.” 


BURBANK’S SHASTA DAISIES 
He took the little daisy 
By the dusty roadside growing; 
- He touched it with his magic wand, 
And set its petals blowing. 


From the dingy, ragged blossom 
(A weed of the weeds that grow) 
He made a stately flower, 
As white as the drifting snow. 


No longer by the roadsides, 

But in garden and mansion and hall, 
It sheds its queenly beauty, 

Admired and praised by all. 


It crowns each great occasion ; 
To the fair bride lends its grace; 
And its delicate purity softens 
Even the dead, cold face. 


O, matchless Wizard, a lesson 

We would learn of your patience and art, 
That we, too, may make flowers 

From the weeds of the human heart. 


Taking the weeds of inaction 
That crowd in the dusty glooms, 
By loving thoughts and words and deeds 
Make character’s snowy blooms. 
These daisies are suitable for autumn 
planting, and are listed by some nursery- 
men at twenty-five cents each. 


THE FAVORITE HOUSE- 
PLANT 


HE geranium is the universal house- 

plant. It thrives in spite of all 

ordinary hindrances, and can be 

grown by any one almost any- 

where. With good care and abundant 

sunlight it yields great numbers of beauti- 

ful flowers, but even in poor light and with 

little attention it yields greenery and blos- 
soms. 

Geraniums do“particularly well in large 
window-boxes, and are, on the whole, the 
most satisfactory plants for such boxes. 
They also do well in pots, but are not so 
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attractive as when grown in good jardi 
niéres, each having an opening in the bot 
tom. For these plants are impatient 
too much water; their leaves soon tur 
yellow and drop off under such 
tions. One can now get in all the larg: 
cities excellent plant-jars in which thes 
flowers will thrive, and it is very desirabl: 
that such receptacles be 
adopted. 


GLASS FLOWER VASES 


OR many sorts of flowers 


cond 


more generally 


espe 
cially those with delicate stems 
glass receptacles are very de 


able. In a transparent vase tl 

stems show through in a way to render th« 
effect of the composition as a whole very 
striking. But for such results plain gla 

is needed; the broken surface of cut glas 

whether genuine or a cheap imitatio1 
breaks up the effect of line, and prevent 
the stems from showlng to advantage 
And the same is largely true of the vas¢ 
with gilt stripes and lines, so commonly 
offered for sale. 

One can buy, however, glass vast 
which are beautiful in themselves as ob 
jects of art, and which also, on occasiotr 
serve admirably as flower receptacles. I 
the brilliantly luminous glassware know1 
as Austrian iridescent ware, as well as the 
even more beautiful Tiffany favrile glass 
there are many forms and colors whicl 
lend themselves to the making of beauti 
ful flower pictures. 

In my collection there is one dark greet 
fluted vase of Austrian ware, which serve 
to set off -the beauty of red carnations as 
do very few other receptacles. And some 
of the larger bowls in both of these war 
are particularly attractive as rose-bowls 


ON THE WITHERING OF 


PLANTS 
6c“ FTER seeing any flower for a cel 
tain length of time,” write: 
Forbes Watson, in his delightful 
book of Flowers and Gardens, 
“we almost necessarily tire of its beauty. 
This is especially the case if it belong to 
an uncomfortable season of the year. For 
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instance, dearly as we love the snowdrop, 


+4 


t soon begins to gather round it a train 
f recollections of cold and gloomy 


weather, and as we look upon it day after 


lay, and its first charm loses force, these 
lisagreeable associations gain ascendancy 

a like proportion.’ Besides, each flower 
it the time of its first appearance is adapted 
o fill some characteristic place in the 
andseape, but before it passes away the 
eatures of the landscape have changed 
o as to harmonize more perfectly with 


the newly entering generation of blossoms 


vhich are bursting upon our sated eyes 
vith all the advantages of novelty. The 
nowdrop is thus extinguished before the 
and the crocus before the after- 

The scene must never be vacant, 


rocus, 


the old must remain with us till the new 


s well unfolded; but we care little for the 
ast lingering blossoms, and even if they 
vere as lovely as ever, they would remain 
is a thing of a bygone day in which our 
nterest has ceased. 

“Now, if there were no withering, and 
he petals continued perfect till they fell 
rom the stalk, a flower would contrast 
vith its successors at a great disadvan- 


tage—we should feel that it was being out- 


hone by them. But nature will not per- 
it her favorites to be dishonored in this 
vay, and she quietly withdraws them 
rom the rivalry. When we have seen 
hem as long as she thinks good to permit, 
1e lays their beauty waste. But before 
his is done, a close observer will notice 
hat the plant’s most subtle, exquisite 
ttractions have been stolen away imper- 
eptibly, so that even whilst there is no 
en of actual decay the power of en- 
hantment is lost, and that which finally 
alls upon our memory is not the flower, 
ut the flower robbed of its soul, a mere 
opy of the great original masterpiece. 
And to carry out this principle more 
ffectively, the later blossoms of a plant 
re nearly always made strikingly feeble 
nd imperfect, so that we may most dis- 
inctly feel that the day of its glory is past. 

“And even those plants which have 
oodly fruit, or which develop new beauty 

decay; must be banished from our sight 
ome time after their bloom is spent. We 
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see this very conspicuously in our fruit 
trees; and even the _horse-chestnut, 
though perhaps more uniformly beau- 
tiful than any other English flowering 
tree, must wait after the white blaze of 
its flower cones is extinguished before it 
may show its prickly balls of fruit, or the 
broad majesty of its hand-like foliage. ” 


WATERING HOUSE-PLANTS 


rT OW to water plants,” writes Mr. 
H Eben E. Rexford, “seems to be 
i: question that sorely puzzles 
most amateurs. Some give an 
application daily, without regard to the 
season, the condition of the soil, or the 
needs of the plant. Others go to the other 
extreme, and give no water until the plant 
wilts from lack of moisture. Some go 
on the ‘little-and-often’ plan, and give 
enough to moisten the top of the soil every 
time they think of it. In effect, this is the 
worst plan of all. as generally the surface 
of the soil only will be moist. Below that, 
the soil will be very dry—as dry as dust, 
in most instances in summer time—and 
of course no plant can be expected to 
grow unless moisture penetrates as far 
down as the roots of the plant extend. 

“There is but one general rule to fol- 
low, and that is this: 

“Wait until the surface of the soil looks 
dry. Then apply enough water to thor- 
oughly saturate all the soil in the pot. 
You can tell when this is done by the 
escape of some water through the hole in 
the bottom of the pot. Then wait until 
the surface again looks dry before making 
another application. 

“There can be no rule as to frequency 
of application. Be governed by the ap- 
pearance of the soil, and water daily, 
triweekly, or twice a week, as seems neces- 
sary. But be sure to do it thoroughly. 
Some plants, like the calla, require a good 
deal of water. Others require but little. 
These are exceptions to the general rule 
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given above, and their habits must be 
studied before you can intelligently care 
for them. Observation of effects will 
tell you just how much water to give 
your plants,-and when to give it. Each 
person should learn to decide this matter 
for himself or herself, because conditions 
differ so widely that the general rule must 
be modified more or less.” 


CHINESE SACRED LILY 


HE so-called Chinese lily, or Chi- 

nese Sacred Life—a variety of the 
polyanthus narcissus—is one of 

the best bulbs for home and 

school use. It can be grown so easily and 
successfully in water, that it is better to 
adopt this method rather than to plant it 
in earth. The very fact of its growing 
in water makes it more interesting, and 
renders it especially useful for a nature- 
study lesson on the storage of plant-food 
in thickened bulbs. Get as large bulbs as 
you can—they cost from five to twenty- 
five cents apiece—and put one or two in 
a good-sized wide bowl—if of a Japanese 
pattern so much the better—which has 
been about two-thirds filled with rather 
large pebbles. Set the bulb on top of the 
pebbles, then nearly fill the bowl with 
water, and set the jar away in a cool, dark 
place—the cellar for example—for four 
or five weeks, pouring in more water 
every few days to supply the loss from 
evaporation. At the end of this period 
the roots will be well started, and the green 
leaves will begin to show. The jar may 
now be brought into the light of a room, 
where it will develop rapidly and a 
few weeks later will produce beautiful 
masses of bloom. People growing these 
bulbs are sometimes disappointed on 
account of the failure of the blossoms to 
develop fully. This is usually because 


the plant has been forced too rapidly; be 
sure to start it slowly as recommended 
above. 




















INTERESTING NOTES AND NEWS 








EXTRAORDINARY PICTURE SALES. 


There were two surprises at a_ sal 
of pictures at Christies on a r 
cent Saturday. One was _ furnished 


by a Gainsborough “Portrait of a 
Lady” in white muslin dress with yellov 
trimming. The canvas measures 30 by 
25 inches, and was described as an awful 
looking wreck, covered with dirty varnisl 
and having two large holes in the canvas 
This picture, the property of an old lady) 
at Worthing, was hawked about Bo 
Street, the owner anxious to realize twenty 
five dollars; but no one apparently want 
it, and it was taken to Christie’s, where it 
merits were suspected. It started at 
a thousand dollars, which in a couple of 
minutes had reached twenty-five thousand 
and it was knocked down to Mr. Charl 
Wertheimer at forty-five thousand, witl 
which the “old lady from Worthing” will 
be able to buy a country estate and enricl 
her relatives. 

Another amazing price was paid for a 
Romney portrait, the property of Mr. I 
W. Beckett, M.P., of Mrs. Alexander 
Blair, in white muslin dress, painted o1 
too small a canvas to allow of the full 
effect of a large hat with feather 
being fully seen—58 x 40 inches; this wa 
started at ten thousand dollars, and wa 
knocked down at forty-seven thousai 
dollars to M. Charles Sedelmeyer, 
Paris. This Romney picture, it may | 
mentioned, was painted for two hundr 
and fifty dollars (the artist received fir 
hundred dollars for the portraits of M: 
and Mrs. Blair) in about 1787, and is o1 
of the most striking pictures of its kind o1 
record. 


oF 
SaTINWoopD  FUuRNITURI We a 
promised a vogue of satinwood furniture 
the coming winter, and nothing is dainte? 
or more artistic for certain rooms— 
lady’s boudoir, a small drawing-roon 
or a bijou reception-room 


are most appropriate. 








In employing this delicate and beautiful 
vood, the best eighteenth-century models 
One art furnisher 
s showing a collection of satinwood re- 


productions, remarkable not only for their 
refinement of form and beauty of style, 
ut also for their perfection of workman- 


requirements of comfort. 


hip and a notable adaptation to modern 
For bedroom 
furniture nothing can be so surpassingly 


lovely as the satinwood dressing-table. 
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Many of the other pieces are for drawing- 
room decoration, and they have the merit 
f harmonizing with either French or 
English eighteenth-century treatments. 
There is no wood more exquisite in grain 
and texture, and none which lends itself 
more readily to painted ornaments. In 
past times eminent artists have not dis- 
lained to employ their talents in this 
lecorative work, and the modern work- 
nen repeat faithfully and with spirit the 
hoicer designs of Pergolesi or Angelica 
Kauffmann. Painted satinwood is not 
mly an ornament in itself, but as time 
xoes on it is likely to acquire a durable 
and increasing value.—New York Com- 
mercial Advertiser. 


A New Hermes.—In the early part of 
February, 1901, the Athens correspondent 
f the Standard sent to his paper a tele- 
‘ram announcing that divers had brought 
to the surface some bronze statues and 
fragments, which had been at the bottom 
of the sea near the island of Cerigo, the 
ancient Kythera. These statues are sup- 
posed to have belonged to Sulla’s Grecian 
spoil, Sent by the conqueror to Rome on a 
ship which, according to Lucian of Samo- 
sata, perished with all its valuable freight 
at Cape Malea. A singularly beautiful 
statue of Hermes formed part of this 
valuable find. It has been carefully 
pieced together and built up by M. André, 
the able French sculptor, after removal 
of the incrustations and disfiguring corro- 
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sions, caused by centuries of immersion 
in the sand of the sea. Dr. Waldstein, an 
eminent authority of Greek sculpture, con- 
siders the statue to be the work of Scopas, 
and not of Praxiteles, as had been pre- 
viously assumed.—The Connoisseur. 


Fs 


AcToRS AND FASHIONS IN ARCHITEC- 
TURE.—American millionaires are building 
their country-seats after the fashion of Old 
World castles. Architects give the credit of 
the fad to the turrets and donjon keeps 
of popular actresses. The unwritten law of 
the stage almost seems to be that a suc- 
cessful season in America must be followed 
by the purchase somewhere of a Schloss. 
Patti set the precedent by establishing 
herself at Craig-y-Nos, Jean de Reszké 
retreated to the depths of Poland, to his 
beautiful estate of Borovna. Bernhardt 
took to an island in the Mediterranean, 
and Calvé ensconced herself in the South 


of France, on a rock that recalls Gibraltar. 
Alluring word-pictures of these castle 
homes prove tempting to the millionaire, 
whose greatest ambition is to eclipse 
neighboring Mr. Moneybags in the erection 
of a palace. But only occasionally does 
American wealth get the better of Ameri- 
can common sense, and bring to pass such 
haunting absurdities, emphasized by in- 
congruous surroundings in grounds and 
gateways. When the American imita- 
tion of the British castle is fashioned tact- 
fully after ancestral homes, and when 
good taste is displayed throughout, the 
result is more pleasing. Imposing and 
massive stone entrance-ways sentinel these 
suburban keeps, and not only the door- 
ways, but the domed and turretted con- 
servatories, and all the various details 
of the huge mansion, correspond in archi- 
tecture with the striking entrance-way 
to the extensive grounds.—The Cosmo- 
politan. 


THE OLD CHINA BOOK 


A REVIEW BY 
VIRGINIA ROBIE 


the potter and his wheel has been 

a fascinating one. The author 

who chooses for his theme the sub- 
ject of old china need not fear a lack of 
readers for his book. When the author 
happens to be such a genial writer and 
ardent collector as N. Hudson Moore, 
there is little doubt of the result. 

Bound in linen of Staffordshire-blue, 
The Old China Book, charming as to 
title, cover, and contents, comes at an 
opportune time. The interest in English 
ceramics, particularly that branch per- 
taining to historical blue ware is at high- 
water mark. Mr. Moore has been fortu- 
nate to take it at the flood-tide—for the 
ebb may come. The old china book will 
appeal to many readers; to collectors 
who will be glad to find some of their own 
theories confirmed; to students of Ameri- 


Pe time immemorial the story of 


cana who will discover in its pages many 
side lights on the early manners and cus- 
toms of our ancestors; and to the host of 
amateurs who are searching eagerly for 
information regarding their possessions. 
Time was when collectors formed a 
distinct class by themselves; people of 
rare taste and judgment and unlimited 
means. Oriental porcelains and early 
examples of European potteries filled the 
cabinets of these fortunate mortals. 
“Museum pieces” alone were considered 
worthy of attention. The day of the cabi- 
net collector, pure and simple, is not over, 
but his field has been so invaded of late 
that old boundary lines are swept away. 
This same Staffordshire ware, of which 
Mr. Moore writes so entertainingly, is 
partly responsible for it. Old-school col- 
lectors raise their eyebrows at blue Staf- 
fordshire, declaring that it is not china, 
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nor can it be considered old. Compared 
with a rice-bowl of the Ming period, 
Clews platter of the year 1820 does seem 
rather recent. Yet the English-bl 
holds its own, while time has played 
merry jests with some of the cabinet 
treasures. 

The Wales collection in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, which by the way has 
furnished Mr. Moore with many beaut 
ful illustrations, has recently been re-ar- 
ranged. The weeding-out process that 
exists, even in museums, resulted in the 
removal of several pieces of Staffordshire 
ware, among the number being the Pitts 
field plate and a tea-pot, bearing th: 
Boston state house. They were not con 
sidered worthy to rank with the Flaxma1 
specimens of Wedgwood, nor with old 
Chelsea, Bow, and Worcester. And to 
this opinion few collectors would tak 
exception. 

Yet in this connection, it is interestin: 
to note that at the Wales sale, when that 
portion of the collection not given to th: 
museum came under the hammer, the 
pieces of Staffordshire brought astonish- 
ing figures, while rare specimens of eigh 
teenth-century china and exquisite bit 
of oriental porcelain sold at prices to 
trifling to record. 

All this to show that Mr. Moore doubt 
less felt the popular pulse when he devoted 
more than one-third of his volume t 
Staffordshire potteries and a few pages 
only to those of Bow, Worcester, and 
Derby. 

And although we may quarrel a littl 
with him for placing the wares of th 
nineteenth century before those of the 
eighteenth, he doubtless knew that where 
ever the Staffordshire chapters wer 
placed, the majority of his readers would 
turn first. And perhaps, he also reasoned 
that pieces of Bow, Chelsea, Worcester 
and Derby do not lurk in rustic Ne 
England, which may be considered the 
happy hunting-ground of the amateur 

The arrangement of The Old China 
Book is admirable, and desired informa 
tion is quickly located. Much that is 


The Old China Book, by N. Hudson Moore. Fr 
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the time of Henry IV. 
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mparatively new is included within its 
lue covers. The chapters dealing with 
ortrait pieces, basalts, and lusters, and 
vith Wedgwood and his wares, are of 
xceptional interest. The lucid defini- 
ions of terms used by potters are very 
elpful and so are the brief histories of the 
An excellent fea- 
ire of the book is the explanation of 
arious imprinted letters and figures that 
xecompany well-known marks. We are 
specially grateful to him for settling the 
uestion of the long disputed diamond- 
haped mark inclosing the capital “R.” 


Many are the meanings attributed to this 





vple device—the most common being 
he supposition that the “R” stands for 
Ridgway. The Ridgways were noted for 
heir industry, but their wheel must have 
urned at a merry rate to keep pace with 
| the china thus marked. 

A certain mutilated pale blue tea-pot, 
linus a cover and decrepit of spout, is 
eld by its owner, a village spinster, at 
he sum of one hundred dollars. When 
usked by the curious, why so humble and 


battered a piece of crockery is valued at 
this figure, the astonishing reply is that 


he mark shows that it was made during 
A glance at the 
liscolored bottom reveals the diamond- 


mark and the letter “R,” together with 


figure four in numerals and a small 
apital “H.” Being interpreted—behold 


how simple—it reads, “In the reign of 
b PS 


Henry the Fourth. Fora tea-pot made two 
enturies before tea was introduced into 
England, the sum of one hundred dollars 


eannot be regarded as exhorbitant. Per- 


aps Mr. Moore had such spinsters and 
uch tea-pots in mind, when he wrote that 
this is a mark which has caused much 
perturbation of spirit.” 

Into The Old China Book are woven 

any interesting experiences, some hu- 
,0rous, some pathetic, and some, alas, 
hat show to what base lengths the over- 
nthusiastic collector may occasionally 
ro. The volume as a whole will win new 
levotees to that most delightful pursuit— 
the quest of old china. 

k A. Stokes Co., New York. Price, $2.00 net. 
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Sketches by 
H. MAX DUNNING 
Exhibited at the Chicago Architectural Club 
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RECENT-PHASES OF CO-OPERATION AMONG WOMEN. 
THE HOUSEHOLD TO 


IX. ADJUSTMENT OF 


OUTSIDI 


By MARY 


HE present acute crisis in the house- 
service question is a blessing in so 
far as it forces the housekeeper to 
take note of modern industrial ten 

dencies, and to adjust her household to 
them. Not until we give up hope of find- 
ing a worthy successor to the Bridget or 
Gretchen of blessed memory, who did what 
now seemis an incredible amount of work 
and whose virtues have grown by retelling, 
like the myths of old; not until we realiz 
that we are never to return to the cheap 
and competent all-the-week-round general 
servant, will we bestir ourselves to organ- 
ize certain branches of work outside thi 
house, and to plan the adjustment of the 
household to these new forms of service 
This silent, unconcerted desertion of the 
kitchen, especially the small kitchen, by 
those whom we would gladly employ, is 
teaching us as effectively as could a strike 
or boycott that the working woman, as 
well as her wealthy sister,is having in 
this day and age the “luxury of choice” 
as to her occupation, and that evidently; 
housework, as now conducted, is far dowr 
on her list. This state of things quickens 
the wits and helps the blindest of us to see 
that the fourteen-hour day must go, that 
housework can be made more definite in 
its requirements, and that no law of nature 
forbids that the small household be 
served by several people instead of one, 
each skilful in his or her own line 

“But how can I piece together the work 
of these comers and goers, and how am 
I to compass the extra expense?” says 
the woman of moderate means, who has 
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en running her household with cook 

d housemaid, or the one Médchen fiir 
{lles. 

It is this woman who suffers most from 
he present state of things, and it is her 
elfare that we have, in this series of 

articles, especially considered ; the wealthy 
uusehold has comparatively little trou- 
le to keep its quota of workers full. 
Therefore, these two most reasonable 
iestions must be fully met. 

First it is the very corner-stone of the 
w housekeeping that the housewife must 
.ore carefully superintend the work in its 

tails, and herself, perhaps, do a part of 
t, unless the present outlay for this part 
f the budget is to be greatly increased. 
We have been raising the standard of 
usekeeping, and it is going to cost more 
o keep it up, and let not the woman 
ho dresses as well as does now the 
\merican woman -of the middle class 
ay that she cannot afford it. We do 

‘t forget that there are women who re- 
uire their entire time for the develop- 
ent and exercise of special gifts; that 
1ere are those who are in ill health, or 
losely occupied with such duties as the 
ire of little children or the aged; and for 
em there should be available the few 
vho are willing to take up housework on 
he old lines, but with improved. condi- 

ns; and also, for this work of superin- 
ndence there is already in training the 
voman who will be something analogous 

the Sttitze der Hausfrau, or house- 
vife’s helper of the Germans. The House- 

id Aids Company, of Boston, which was 
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described in the September number of 
Tue House BEAUTIFUL, is to furnish this 
person, as well as cooks and cleaners, by 
the day and hour. It is she who would 
sort the laundry, order goods, make out 
menus, perhaps, presiding at the chafing- 
dish, and mixing the salad; it is she who 
would deal with the visiting cook and 
cleaner and caterer. 

But let us consider in detail how the 
present outlay for service would be used in 
the new way in cases where the women of 
the family superintend and do each a 
share of the housework. I here subjoin, 
as asmall contribution to the experimental 
proof of the question, the balance-sheet 
of a family living in a small town in New 
York. It consists of seven persons, five 
men and boys and two women, and their 
mode of life has made it possible to com- 
pare the old and the new method for two 
successive summers. In both cases the 
laundry was done outside and does not enter 
into the comparison. The first summer 
a girl was hired at $3.00 a week, her board 
was reckoned at $2.50, and as the house 
was too small to accommodate her, the 
rent of a furnished room in an adjoining 
house had to be added. 

The following summer, no satisfactory 
girl being found, the two women of the 
family cooked the breakfast and the lunch- 
eon, and took the general daily care of the 
rooms. A neighbor, the wife of a me- 
chanic, came after her own morning and 
midday work was done and washed the 
breakfast and luncheon dishes; this took 
two and a half hours daily. Another 
woman came late in the day and spent 
three hours in preparing and clearing 
away the six-o’clock dinner. Two days of 
the week she united with this work the 
sweeping and cleaning of the house, fifteen 
hours being necessary. 

These women were thus enabled to do 
their own housework while earning this 
extra money; and in any small town, 
work by the hour is easily obtained from 
women who would not and could not enter 
houses for regular service. The price for 
all kinds of work was ten cents an hour; 
these women did not care to work on Sun- 
days. 


Cost of work as done by girl living in the 
house : 





Wages, per week................ $3 .00 
rere 2.50 
Rent of bedroom................ 50 
$6 .00 

II 


Cost of work as done by the hour: 
Dishwashing, 24 hours for 6 days, 


CR Cbsakeenibonh baw eam $1.50 
Cleaning, 15 hours............... 1.50 
Dinner service, 3 hours for 6 days, 

PE stctceceeieasesacanns 1.80 


Sunday dinners at hotel, 7 at 25c 
(less estimated cost of food ma- 
Scenic hubhsoteihaeedh an 88 





$5.68 

Extra work hired for fruit canning and 
when there were guests at meals would 
slightly increase these figures, but the 
money outlay remained in the two cases 
about the same. The work done by the 
two women of the family, exclusive of 
marketing, the planning of meals, etc., 
which would have been the same in either 
case, was four hours, one and a half hours 
being given to the preparation of break- 
fast, the same for luncheon, and one hour 
to the care of rooms. This two hours each 
daily they gave willingly, but were deter- 
mined not to exceed it. To explain how 
this length of time accomplished all of the 
work that was not hired, it should be stated 
that the house was just large enough, con- 
veniently arranged, simply furnished, and 
lighted by electricity, and that a blue- 
flame oil-stove was used for cooking; also, 
that the standard of housekeeping was 
comfortable, rather than exact, all the 
members of the family being pledged to 
ignore between the regular cleaning days 
any dirt not to be rapidly removed by car- 
pet-sweeper, dust-cloth, and bag-covered 
broom. There is crying need of a society 
to decide what need not be done in house- 
work, and to authorize time-saving meth- 
ods of doing what must be done. As to 
the food, the very best materials were 
bought, but the variety at any one meal 
was not large, and dishes requiring long 
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preparation were sternly excluded. Thus 
it was sometimes found that left-overs 
could be more cheaply fed to the dog than 
utilized in made-over dishes. Bread was 
bought, and cake and pastry when used, 
which was not often. Tested by appetite 
and digestion, the fare was a great improv 

ment on that of the previous summer, 
when the cooking of the substantials was 
less perfect, and more of elaborate dishes 
especially desserts, were offered 

In comparing the quality of the all-the 
week-round labor with the hour labor, the 
advantage was all on the side of the latter 
It was much more rapid, directions wer 
explicitly followed, and there was perfect 
co-operation in finding and using the best 
and quickest ways. There was no waste 
of food, no abuse of utensils. Above all, 
the strain of personal relations, which had 
been very wearing the previous summer, 
was entirely lacking. As every house- 
keeper knows, exemption from this is to 
be counted against the weariness of actual 
labor—some would say quite as much as 
that which our housekeepers performed 
daily. 

Few housekeepers know the resources of 
their locality in this matter of hour labor, 
or what varieties of skill may be at their 
command. Skill in cooking is the most 
difficult to find; but given intelligence and 
willingness, the main processes are easily 
learned. And there is generally a board 
ing-house or hotel at which the main meal 
of the day can be obtained in an emer 
gency. 

Any housekeeper who has been accus 
tomed to think the one or two all-th 
week-round people necessary will be 
greatly astonished to find how the actual 
amount of work to be done in a house ca 
be diminished by a careful scrutiny of eacl 
process and its comparative importance; 
and still more, how many hours of the 
day can be turned into non-working hours, 
silent, peaceful, the whole house through, 
if brains are put into the planning of th 
work and speed into the doing of it; if eacl 
member of the family keeps his own effects 
in order and “lends a hand” when neces- 
sary; if a better utensil is bought when 
needed, and the most advantageous ar 
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gement of working space insisted on. 
s can only be done when the responsi- 

head of the house plans the work in 
tail, is able to employ people who want 

work and obey orders with intelli- 
ce and cheerfulness, and when she 
ys, as would the head of a factory, only 


r hours actually filled with labor. 


(his furnishes merely a hint of the lines 
which it would seem that the new 
isekeeping must be built up for those 
us who cannot greatly exceed the 
ount of money now spent in this direec- 
n, and who are determined to resist the 
lency to drift into boarding and apart- 
nt house life. Work that requires 
usual strength, as the laundry, must be 


ken care of outside, bureaus like the 


usehold Aids Company must systema- 


ze day and hour labor, and set standards 


to methods and the reasonable day’s 
rk which the household will then per- 


ree follow. 
When the employer not only says that 


isework is not beneath a woman of in- 
ligence, but proves it by her own action, 
will remove the odium that rests on 

kind of work in the only way that it 

be removed, and we may then see a 
v attitude toward it in the women of 
her character and _ intelligence—those 
» would obtain in this way a home 
1 more refined surroundings than they 
ld otherwise command. There is al- 
ly evident among many women a dis- 
isfaction with the strain, fatigue, and 
blicity of some of the avocations that 
y | Perhaps 





have so eagerly sought. 


ymen have had to go out and earn their 


ng in all kinds of ways in order to 


ulize the enduring charm that may be 


ind in work that ministers to home life. 
If you had lived five years in a stony- 


arted city, as I have,” wrote a stenog- 
pher to a friend, “you’d know what a 


ssed thing it is to be sitting on a door- 
p pitting cherries for a pie.” 

Maltbie Babcock said to an audience 
charity workers, “I think men and 
men cannot lead sane and wholesome 
es without being in constant touch with 


tle children and the poor.” And it may 


ll be said that every woman, without 
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regard to the size of her income or her 
other duties and pleasures, will be seeking 
what sweetens life and gives health and 
tone to the nervous system, so apt to be 
overstrained in our modern time, if she 
can find pleasure in the mastery of some 
art connected with the comfort of a house- 
hold. We are finding that the domestic 
arts, no longer of commercial importance, 
have an imperishable value as a medium 
for personal expression. To stand aloof 
and press a button has been considered 
the model attitude for the household 
executive, but she must return to a closer 
touch, a more intimate relation. An hon- 
est woman cannot enjoy a superficial ease 
and luxury built on a rebellious, ignorant, 
and disloyal below stairs. She must re- 
turn to her ancient control of the material 
conditions that surround the home; but it 
is seldom, indeed, that we find our way 
back to a lost good by the old way; it is 
buried under out-of-date thought and 
action. Women have longed for a share 
in the larger thought of the world; this 
they have gained, and they will never lose 
it. They return to a mastery of house- 
hold conditions, bringing rich experience 
and new power. 

Each woman can do much toward es- 
tablishing her household service on better 
lines as soon as she clearly recognizes that 
old things have passed away; but there is 
a power in united action that we have 
yet to learn, and we little realize the gen- 
erous help and support from the whole 
community that would meet any definite 
effort in this line. 

No better work could be offered the 
many home economics clubs of the country 
than a study of the adjustment of the 
middle-class house to the new method of 
definite duties, shorter hours, and the use of 
all possible outside agencies whose organi- 
zation and control on better lines should 
then engage their attention. 

Thus in the very nature of the present 
difficulty lies the hope of its solution. 
Granted a determination among women 
to preserve the individual home and its 
precious privacy, the impossibility of do- 
ing it in the old way will compel them to a 
use of the new. But it will mean much 
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to the well-being, moral as well as physi- 
eal, of a whole generation if the new is 
accepted willingly and worked out with 
intelligence. 


OPULAR literature concerning the 
home frequently breathes a spirit 
which, if not actively anti-social, 
is at least passively unsocial. This 

spirit usually hides itself behind a zealous 
enthusiasm for the home itself, and for this 
reason escapes the censure which it de- 
serves. Occasionally, however, it comes 
forth boldly and shows itself quite undis- 
guised, as it did in an item which appeared 
in a recent number of a periodical devoted 
to the interests of home-life. This item 
commended the foresight and thrift of a 
certain woman, who, when starting with 
her two little daughters upon a fifty-mile 
railway journey, took with her “three 
milliners’ paper bags,” in which three 
“fresh, pretty, summer hats trimmed 
with delicate flowers and crisp ribbons” 
made a safe trip, protected from car- 
smoke and falling cinders. So far, very 
good. Paper bags are certainly better 
than the cloth ones, which many of us 
have been using for the same purpose. 
They cost their users neither labor nor 
money, and can therefore, with impunity, 
be burned after asingle journey. Cleans- 
ing by fire instead of by laborious laun- 
dry processes is in the line of progress, 
for it stands not only for bacteriological 
cleanliness, but also for lessened drudgery. 
There is reason, too, to think that the 
money saved by protecting the hats may 
have been spent for something which 
added to the usefulness and efficiency of 
the home represented by the three travel- 
ers. So far, as we have said, all is well; 
but, as a matter of fact, what became of 
those bags? Were they burned? Were 
they placed in some receptacle provided 
for articles doomed to the bonfire? No, 
they “were crumpled up and tossed out 
of the window.” You can, in imagina- 
tion, see them, can you not, reader? 
One is being blown up and down the main 
street of the town which was so unfortu- 
nate as to mark the end of that journey. 
The second, soaked with muddy water, 
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is lying in the gutter by the roadside. 


The third must: have been tossed out 
sooner than the others, for it is tangled 
up. with the goldenrod and with the 


asters, just a little out of town, and is 
assisting the gaudy bill-board to disfigure 
the landscape as seen from the car window. 

Alas for the spirit of that woman, who 
was content with the fact that the hats 
were taken from the bags “as immaculate 
as when new,” and for the lost opportunity 
to teach those two little girls a lesson in 
good citizenship! Alas for the unawaked 
social conscience in so many of our home- 
makers, and for the unsocial character 
of so much of our home literature! 


THE CONTROL OF THE 
HOUSEHOLDER IN SANI- 
TARY MATTERS. | 


By MARION TALBOT 


VERY housekeeper should be famil- 

iar with the sanitary laws of the 

community in which she lives, in 

order that she may conform to 
them intelligently, and that she may sup- 
plement them with such furthermeasures 
as will secure the highest possible stan- 
dard of health in her family. 

There is an immense mass of sanitary 
legislation in the United States, chiefly 
state and local. In some places there is 
so much that no extensive developments 
are to be expected. The reform most 
needed is in the direction of improved 
administration, for the reason that legis- 
lation has frequently been in advance of 
public opinion, and there is consequent 
difficulty in having the laws enforced. 
Inadequate appropriations are made, and 
sanitary officers are not infrequently 
appointed for political reasons rather 
than for professiona! ability. 

The enforcement of much of the sanitary 
legislation is intrusted to the departments 
of police, public works, or buildings, but 
the chief responsibility usually rests with 
the board of health. Although it is only 
a little over forty years since the first 
state board of health was fully organized, 
nearly every state and territory now has 
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board. As a rule, their function is 
advisory, their executive power, if they 
have any, being limited to supervision 
river pollutions, food adulterations, 
lairy products, and the like. Various 
unitary associations are doing good work 
educating public opinion and in up- 
iding the enforcement of the laws. The 
luence of women in this direction has 
been exercised several times to a notable 
legree, and the results have been benefi- 
nt and far-reaching. 
The chief responsibility, however, of 
lirecting the conditions which affect the 
iblic health rests with local boards of 
health. These are constituted in various 
ways. Sometimes they are made up of 
rominent citizens, sometimes a physician 
included in the number, sometimes a 
ompetent sanitary officer is put in charge 
f the work. The standards are fortu- 
nately improving wherever public intelli- 
nee on the subject of public hygiene is 
growing; but, as Dr. Price says in his 
Handbook on Sanitation,” “ While con- 
litions remain as they are; while the 
anitary inspector is in danger of losing 
place by the frequent political party 
pheavals; while the tenure of office is 
ecure; and while the fitness of the 
candidate is political instead of scientific 
educated, intelligent, and trained men 
ll neither seek nor get sanitary posi- 
tions. ” 
Local boards of health have varied 
wers. Some are authorized to make 
linances, as well as to enforce them; 
me are merely advisory. The sanitary 
atters which come directly under the 
jurisdiction of municipal boards of health 
are chiefly water supply, sewerage, street- 
leaning, building and_ construction, 
umbing, local and specific nuisances, 
upervision of foods, milk, meat, etc., con- 
| of infectious diseases; school, factory, 
tenement-house, and other inspections. 
In some large cities the work is so great 
that it is sub-divided, and in New 
York there are special municipal depart- 
nts on water supply, sewers, buildings, 
tenement-houses, etc. 
Very few householders in a large city 
realize how varied the activities of the 
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health officers are. A description of the 
form of organization in Chicago will show 
somewhat the range of the responsibility 
and control intrusted to the department 
of health, which is made up of a commis- 
sioner of health, the city physician, the 
superintendent of police, and such other 
officers as the city council may from 
time to time direct. The commissioner 
of health exercises a general supervision 
over the sanitary condition of the city. 
In. addition to the services of clerks, 
messengers, and stenographers, he has 
the assistance of inspectors for various 
departments, medical officers, a statisti- 
cian, an attorney, a chemist, and a bac- 
teriologist with assistants. 

It is surprising to learn how many divis- 
ions of work there are. The bureau of 
vital statistics keeps a record of all deaths, 
and their causes, sex, race, nativity, age, 
and marital state. A record of all births 
is also kept. 

The municipal laboratory has a bac- 
teriological department, where water, ice, 
and food are examined, and disinfection 
tests carried on, and a chemical depart- 
ment, where chemical analyses are made. 
The bureau of sanitary inspection is in- 
trusted with a great amount of respon- 
sibility. Lodging-houses, factories, and 
tenement-houses are to be inspected, 
plumbing plans are to be approved, 
plumbing of new buildings is to be in- 
spected, abatement of nuisances, such as 
defective plumbing, leaky roofs, unsanitary 
premises, and smoke, is to be secured, and 
sometimes recourse is had to the law and 
convictions are secured. 

Meteorological data concerning tem- 
perature, pressure, humidity, wind, and 
sunshine are recorded. 

The commissioner has authority to 
issue licenses which are required by the 
ordinances, as for the sale of milk, ice, and 
cigarettes; for certain trades, as plumb- 
ing, and for some places of employment 
and lodging-houses. He also has charge 
of the free public baths, and under his 
direction the city physician has super- 
vision of the medical department of the 
house of correction and the police stations, 
and the care of the indigent poor of the 
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city, the isolation hospital, and similar 
public institutions. 

Health ordinances passed from time to 
time by the city council, such as that 
prohibiting expectoration in public places, 
are referred to the commissioner for en- 
forcement. 

This summary, although by no means 
complete, is sufficient to show the im- 
mense range of subjects which affect the 
public health in such a way ‘as to be in- 
trusted to a public officer. When it is 
known that the amount appropriated in a 
recent year was only $190,000, it is not 
necessary to place the entire responsibility 
for some unsatisfactory results on “ cor- 
ruption in politics.” It is imperative 
that every householder should know just 
what is involved in matters affecting 
public health, otherwise public sentiment 
will not require that adequate means 
should be supplied for carrying on the 
work. The cost of preventive medicine, 
as public hygiene may be called, is very 
great, but it is less costly than the main- 
tenance of hospitals and dispensaries, 
and the loss to the community through un- 
necessary disease and mortality. 

Householders should not merely insist 
that the health officers should be properly 
trained men, and should have adequate 
facilities to work with, but they should 
require in return that all laws affecting 
the public health should be promptly and 
impartially executed. As Dr. J. S. Bil- 
lings has said, “The broad, general prin- 
ciple upon which all modern sanitary 
legislation rests is, that every member of 
the community is entitled to protection 
in regard to his health, just as he is in re- 
gard to his liberty and property, and that 
on the other hand his liberty and his con- 
trol of his property are only guaranteed 
to him on the condition that they shall be 
so exercised as not to interfere with the 
similar rights of others, nor be injurious 
to the community at large.” If house- 
keepers fully understand this principle 
they will heartily co-operate with the 
health officers in maintaining a high 
standard of health, even if the effort seems 
to trespass somewhat on their individual 
rights and privileges. 
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HAVE never had so vivid an impres 
sion of a past age as in a recent visit 
I made to the chateau called Bag: 
telle, which is surrounded by a great 
park, close to the Bois de Boulogne. In 
closed by a high wall, it forms, in fact, a 
part of the Bois. The chateau looks over 
the broad valley of the Seine, a great open 
space, having for its horizon the hills on 
which Saint-Cloud is built 
Bagatelle is not open to the public, and 
is not inhabited at present. It has a cer 
tain air of mystery, and its graceful line 
seem at times almost like a dream. It is 
a curious contrast to come from the parts 
of the Bois filled with crowds of people, 
with horses, carriages, and automobiles, 
and to enter into this “chateau de la Belle 
au Bois Dormant.’’ Nothing has ever 
recalled to me so well as Bagatelle, with 
its elegance and its charm, the words of 
Talleyrand, who said that no one who had 
not lived in France during the years which 
preceded the Revolution knew “la douceur 
de vivre.”” This mysterious chateau was 
long inhabited by Sir Richard Wallace, who 
filled it with marvelous treasures which 
are now to be seen in the Wallace Museun 
in London. It is quite empty; there is no 
furniture, there are no carpets, no hang- 
ings, no pictures; but the decorations of 
the walls, of the ceilings, of the shutters, 
which, according to the fashion of the 
time, are of solid wood, remain, as do all 
the chimney-pieces with their beautiful 
marbles and bronzes, and each room is 
worthy of study. There is even in the 
emptiness and lifeless solitude of the place 
something that harmonizes with the gen 
eral aspect of Bagatelle; you feel that it is 
all a thing of the past, a past which has 
left only traces of its grandeur. The gar 
den, which is behind the chateau, is one 
of those—shall I say Italian or French 
gardens?—which accord so well with arch- 
itecture, which have terraces and mar- 
ble vases. It is well kept, and its colored 
rows of flowers reminded me of the verse, 
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Full many a flower is born to blush 
nseen.”’ 


rhe history of Bagatelle and of the Bois 
Boulogne is not without interest. There 


1s already at the end of the seventeenth 
ntury a chateau (which was called Ma- 
lrid) not far from the present Bagatelle. 


was a royal mansion, and was given to 


lademoiselle de Charolais, a daughter of 
e Prince de Condé and of Mademoiselle 


Nantes, who was herself a daughter of 
lis XIV., and of Madame de Montespan. 
lrid was in bad preservation, and 
idemoiselle de Charolais did not like it; 
king gave her a piece of land on which 
constructed a house, at first called 


Mademoiselle’s Pavilion,”’ and soon after 


Bagatelle.” 


The name suited well that 


light and extraordinary person, very fond 
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vy, and could not be alienated. 


pleasure. She gave many parties, and 


yng her guests were often ladies who 


| a life far from austere in the Abbey of 


ngchamp. ‘There is a curious portrait 
Mademoiselle de Charolais, painted by 
ucher, in which she wears the gown of 
sister of Saint Francis, who lived with 
ord round her waist. Voltaire wrote 
the subject of this portrait a well-known 
train: 
“rare Ange de Charolais, 

Dis-nous par quelle aventure 

Le cordon de Saint-Francois 

Sert 4 Vénus de ceinture.”’ 


Mademoiselle de Charolais occupied 


gatelle for twenty years. She died on 
6th of April, 1758, at the age of sixty- 


ree, and by her will left her fortune to 


nephew, Louis-Frangois-Joseph de 
urbon-Conti, Count de la Marche. Bag- 
lle is not mentioned in the will, as she 
let it in 1745 to a M. Lévéque de 
velle. In 1747, Louis XV., by a royal 


t, gave Bagatelle during her lifetime to 


Marchioness of Mauconseil. Royal 
nsions could be transferred only in this 
Madame 
Mauconseil remained in possession for 
rty years, and had all sorts of difficul- 

with M. de Marigny, the superintend- 
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ent of the royal domains. In 1770, the 
Prince de Chimay became the occupant of 
Bagatelle, but remained in it only a short 
time, and in 1775 the Count d’Artois 
bought the life interest, the garden, and 
the furniture for the small sum of 36,000 
livres. 

The Count d’Artois (afterwards Charles 
X.) was the grandson of Louis XV. He 
was born in 1757, and was married at the 
age of seventeen to Marie Thérése of Savoy. 
His eldest brothers were the prince who 
became Louis XVI., and the Count de 
Provence, who became Louis XVIII. 
The Count d’Artois was the most extrava- 
gant prince of his time. He had a num- 
ber of domains, was a gambler, a betting 
man, and constantly in money difficulties, 
and his brother, Louis XVI., had several 
times to pay his heavy debts. He was a 
great Anglomaniac and kept racing horses 
for which he paid very large sums; he even 
appeared at some races as a gentleman 
rider. He kept a gaming-table in his own 
house; he was, in short, the most profligate 
prince of a very profligate period. He 
bought Bagatelle at the age of eighteen, 
and began two years afterward to improve 
it. He made great plans, took the king 
and queen to visit the grounds, and de- 
scribed all that he projected. The queen 
was amused by this description of im- 
agined improvements, and he promised 
to give her a feast at the end of six weeks, 
when she would witness the realization 
of what he had portrayed. The new 
chateau was ready at the time fixed. The 
architects spent in this short interval more 
than a million of livres. The chateau, to 
be sure, is small; it is really a mere pavil- 
ion with a circular salon on the ground 
floor, and on both sides of it several bou- 
doirs, a dining-room, a salon de jeu, be- 
sides a fine vestibule. Bellanger was the 
architect who constructed Bagatelle and 
its dependencies. Numerous plans and 
engravings of it are preserved at the Hotel 
Carnavalet. The changes afterward made 
were very important, but the central 
pavilion and the long building called 
Trianon have not been altered. 

The park was planted and designed by 
an English gardener of repute, Thomas 
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Blaikie. It was very much admired, and 
deservedly. There was, of course, after 
the fashion of the time, a “Temple of 
Love,” a pretty circular portico with a 
cupid and the device of Voltaire: 

“Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre, 

Il lest, le fut, ou le doit étre.” 
There were also two little rivulets, filled 
with water drawn by machinery from the 
Seine. A small theater was often impro- 
vised in the garden, where comedies and 
ballets were played. The Count d’ Artois 
had a fine artistic taste, and employed at 
Bagatelle the best architects and artists 
of the time—Bellanger, Soufflot, Gabriel, 
Houdon, Hubert Robert, L’Huillier, Dus- 
seaux, Callet: Most of the bronzes, which 
are still on the chimney-pieces, were the 
work of the famous Gouthiére. The fur- 
niture was chiefly furnished by Jacob. 

The Count d’Artois remained in France 
till the day after the storming of the Bas- 
tille. He refused to wear the tricolor 
cockade which was presented to Louis 
XVI. at the Hétel de Ville by Bailly, the 
Mayor of Paris. He was the first to take 
the road of emigration. Curiously enough 
he had engaged, for a game of tennis 
(paume) at Versailles, the place which 
became historical as the Jeu de Paume, on 
the very day when the Third Estate had 
its meeting there. When, in 1790, by 
order of the State, a list was made of the 
debts of the Prince (his property had been 
seized, in virtue of the laws against the 
émigrés), the liabilities amounted to thirty- 
nine millions two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand livres. Bagatelle was among the 
assets. The convention decreed that “the 
houses and gardens of Saint-Cloud, Belle- 
vue, Mousseax, Le Raincy, Versailles, 
Bagatelle, Sceaux, I’Isle-Adam, and Vau- 
ves should not be sold, but should be 
maintained at the expense of the republic, 
to furnish amusement to the people and 
form establishments useful to agriculture 
and the fine arts. Bagatelle was sold, 
however, very soon afterwards, as the 
government was in need of money, and 
sold for a triflingsum. It became a place 
of public amusement; a theater was built 
in the park. But the distance from Paris 
was too great; the place was again put up 
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for sale to a restaurant-keeper. Napoleo1 
reunited Bagatelle to the public domai 
and gave as indemnity to the restaurateu 
the sum of 170,000 fra Napoleon ga\ 
Bagatelle to his brother Lucien, and after 
wards to Prince Eugéne; the young | 
of Rome was often taken to it 
During the invasion the All 
in the wood. Wellir yn had the offer 
Bagatelle for his adquarters, but 
clined it. As soon as peace was signé 
the Count d’Artoi 
of the house he had built in his yout 
days. He was now quite another ma 
very grave and very religious. H« 


les cam] 


gain took posses 
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wed the public to visit the house and the 
ark on given days. The Count de Cham- 
rd took his promenade in Bagatelle 
ost every day. In 1830 Charles X. 
turned into exile, and Bagatelle was 
lded to the civil list of Louis-Philippe, 
consequence of an exchange of land 
ith the State. Louis-Philippe never en- 
red it, and in 1832 a special law author- 
| the sale of Bagatelle. In 1835 it was 
lire - for 300,000 franes, by Richard 
S y mour Conway, eldest son of the Mar- 
s of Hertford, and from his hands the 
main passed into those of Sir Richard 
aliace. 


THE BUSCK STUDIO 
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point. One sconce which i 
attractive has the 
sacred beetle forms the 1 
back while the reflector abov: 
the swirl of life. 

The important part which chance play 
in success is amusingly illustrated by 1 
way the Buscks began to work in met 
An old tank on the top floor of the hou: 
in which they lived was a source of anno 
ance to them, and they obtained the pet 
mission of the landlord to tear it dow! 
In taking it apart y aiscovere d that 
was lined with sheets heavy coppe! 
which they put in one corn 
for the lack of a bette 
by the color, in an i 
one of them took a sh 
sketched roughly the ou 
conventional flowers, and with only 
and a hammer as tool some 
poussé work, while made 
virgin effort at a beaten bowl. E 
couraged by the 


particularl) 


represt nt 


place 


the se fl 


attempts, they took up the art seriously, 


and the result of combined forces 


in this direction so interested me that 


upon hearing this tale for the first til 
I rushed home and up to our own ta 
for inspiration, ¢ to find it full of wat 
and lined, alas, with 3 zinc | 

Now that the very sé nsible use of tl 
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neh earthenware casseroles on the 
ble has become a fad, the Buscks have 
neeived the idea of providing necessary 
| decorative covers in copper. Chick- 
a la casserole served under one of them 
uld not only taste better and keep 
rmer, but would add to the appearance 
the table, the effect of which would be 
hanced were brass or copper candle- 
cks with open work metal shades used 
f those in silver, of which every 
ne has grown so heartily tired. 
artists, who are Danes, are fond 
introducing into their work the Viking 
ips and other symbols peculiar to their 
untry, but their designs are far from 
\ited and they are most ready to carry out 
ny schemes suggested by one who has ideas 
f her own. Another specialty of theirs is 
pper r a brass bowls of all sizes and 
autiful shapes,some of which have been 
ni ishe d until they have become irides- 
These may be used for flowers, 
_ ashes, catch-alls, or simply as de- 
htful objects on which to feast the eyes. 
It will readily be perceived by the dis- 
\inating searcher after effects that a 
objects like these placed with careful 
nsideration about a room would height- 
its charm and give it an individuality 
to be attained by the most ardent 
ypper in the department stores. 
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